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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE Imperial Conference has been sit- 
T ing mainly in secret, and no communiqués 

have been issued on the discussion of 
foreign affairs. The Irish Free State and 
the Union of South Africa are determined 
to raise the whole question of Dominion status, 
apparently with the aim of getting a_ kind 
of Imperial Constitution written down on paper. 
General Hertzog, in an interview given to a 
Dutch newspaper, has emphasized the South 
African desire to have a fixed status within the 
Empire. He disclaimed any intention of break- 
ing away or demanding complete independence. 
General Smuts, in an important speech in Africa, 
delivered a solemn warning that any attempt to 
break away would be directly against the desires 
of the vast majority of South African citizens. 
It is a pity that the status question should come 
up again. It is difficult to see what anyone will 
gain by a rigid definition, and it is easy to see 
what the Empire might lose. Far more real and 
vital are the discussions on Imperial trade. If 
Schemes can be carried out for the improvement 
of Imperial trade, such as that suggested for the 
motor industry by Mr. Bruce, they will be of much 


greater value than a legal, rigid and water- 
tight definition of the word Dominion. On the 
one question it is discreet to remain somewhat 
vague: on the other definition is all to the good. 


Belgium has stabilized her franc on a gold 
basis at 175 francs to the pound sterling. She is 
thus the first of the Continental ex-allies to follow 
in the footsteps of the ex-enemies, Germany, 
Austria and Hungary. The process of stabiliza- 
tion is to be assisted by an international loan 
equivalent to $100,000,000, to be raised in 
London, New York, Switzerland, Holland and 
Sweden. The London share is £7} millions in 
7 per cent. Bonds. A new currency unit has been 
created, the ‘* Belga,’’ equivalent to five paper 
francs, and the Belgian exchange will in future 
be quoted in Belgas. The Belgian Government is 
entitled to great credit for several reasons. It has 
taken the plunge into the gold standard bravely, 
it has shaken off at last the fatal links which 
bound the Belgian franc to the French franc, it 
has avoided the perils of inflation and of deflation, 
it has sternly refused to be tempted by the magic 
and mysterious word “ revalorization,’’ and it has 
kept its plans secret. It is no wonder that a 
few weeks ago the grandiose offers of M. 
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Lowenstein to stabilize the franc in exchange, 
apparently, for the economic and industrial control 
of Belgium, were not even considered. 


A great deal of the warmth engendered by the 
Thoiry conversations appears to be cooling off. 
At Thoiry it was arranged that during the winter 
further conversations should take place in Paris 
between M. Briand and a representative of Ger- 
many. This arrangement has now been cancelled 
for a fairly obvious reason. In September M. 
Poincaré was clutching at any straw—even a 
Teutonic one—that would rescue him from ratify- 
ing the Mellon-Bérenger agreement, and still 
enable him to save the franc. Dr. Stresemann 
offered financial help to the extent of mobilizing 
the Railway Bonds under the Dawes Scheme, and 
emphasized the advantage to France of industrial 
co-operation with Germany. France in return was 
to consider modifications of the occupation, the 
sale of the Saar Valley mines, the sale of Belgian 
Eupen and Malmedy, and the transference of Dis- 
armament Control from the Allied Commission to 
the League. But in October M. Poincaré 
realized once again that the Mellon-Bérenger 
agreement would have to be ratified sooner or 
later, and that therefore the Thoiry straw would 
not help him. With characteristic promptitude 
he let go of it. If he could get nothing out of 
Germany, he most certainly would make no con- 
cessions. So the conversations are not to con- 
tinue, and M. Poincaré continues to try to 
“* revalorize the franc. 


Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister told the House of 
Commons on Monday that the Anglo-Spanish 
commercial treaty will lapse on April 23, 1927, 
unless a satisfactory revision can be effected before 
that date. This is the answer to the Spanish 
Royal Decree raising the tariff on fine steel from 
Io per cent. to 25 per cent. As almost the whole 
of Spain’s imports of fine steel come from 
Sheffield, the decree is a severe blow to a great 
British industry. The Anglo-Spanish treaty pre- 
vents any reprisal until the date of its denuncia- 
tion, as it specifically precludes Britain from 
putting a duty on cork, nuts, grapes and oranges. 
But on April 23 of next year the treaty will have 
lapsed, and Spain may begin to wonder if tariffs 
and tariff wars are as pleasant things when 
operated from two sides as when operated from 
one. Spanish steel manufacturers must be rub- 
bing their hands. Orange growers may be 
wringing theirs. The whole episode is another 
example of the futility of cut-throat tariffs. Europe 
is still reeling from the effects of the war; only 
hard work and increased trade will save her. And 
yet countries persist in hampering trade recovery 
by cutting off their own noses. In this particular 
instance the position is made the more ludicrous 
by reason of the fact that Spain has apparently 
forgotten to find out first if any native manu- 
facturers can make fine steel as finely as Sheffield. 


When the Permanent Mandates Commission of 
the League presented in September its list of 118 
questions to be answered by the Mandatory 
Governments, Sir Austen Chamberlain did not 
disguise his objections to this inquisitorial pro- 
cedure. He was supported at Geneva by France 


and Belgium, and it is understood that the 


Mandate-holding Dominions, South Africa, 
Australia and New Zealand, are strongly opposed 
to what they hold to be an unwarrantable exten. 
sion of the powers of the Mandates Commission, 
Indeed, certain Dominion newspapers advocated 
the tearing up of Article 22 of the Covenant and 
the annexation of the territories, while others 
demand that the claws of the Commission be at 
once drawn. The defence put forward by the 
Commission is that the 118 questions have been 
put into one list in order to simplify the task of 
the Administrations and avoid overlapping. Now, 
an exhaustive study of the questions and the 
reports presented every year by the Administra. 
tions reveals a startling fact. During the last few 
years Britain has regularly replied to 116 out of 
the 118 questions; Australia has replied to 116; 
New Zealand to 112. In other words, the Empire 
Mandatories have always complied with the 
requests of the Mandates Commission regularly 
and punctually, apparently without realizing that 
they were doing so. The trouble seems to arise, 
therefore, from the fact that they have suddenly 
apprehended what they have been doing. 


The French position in Syria grows no easier, 
and the French taxpayer grows no calmer as he 
sees his hard-earned francs being poured into the 
desert. It is one thing to sing ‘‘ Partout pour la 
Syrie’’; it is quite another thing to pay for the 
expedition. No wonder then that France is won. 
dering whether the ill-fated Mandate can be 
palmed off on someone else without loss of 
prestige. There are two aspirants for the Syrian 
Mandate. Germany is anxious for a Mandate 
anywhere and everywhere in order to remove the 
accusation that Germans are not fit to administer 
backward territories. Bt France would never 
recover from chagrin if Germany made a success 
of it, even if public opinion in France could be 
induced to swallow the hoisting of the German 
flag where the tricolor has once flown. _ Italy 
would certainly accept the Mandate; it would 
satisfy her amour-propre, wounded by not receiv- 
ing a Mandate originally; it would plant 
Italian officers and administrators pleasantly near 
Turkey to annoy Angora; and it would provide 
an outlet for Mediterranean activities in which 
Italy is at present so cramped. But what could 
Italy give in exchange? A vague promise not to 
agitate in Tunis or hanker after Tangier. On the 
other hand, if Italy waits long enough, France 
may be only too anxious to give away Syria free, 
gratis and for nothing. 


The Disarmament of Germany and the functions 
of the Allied Commission of Control are questions 
that must be settled promptly. They have been 
allowed to drag on far too long, and the longer 
they drag the more they embitter the relations 
between Germany and her neighbours. The 
periodical report of the Commission to the Con- 
ference of Ambassadors is the invariable signal 
for an organized howl that Germany is evading 
her obligations. Are sixty-one cannon unearthed 
at Kénigsberg? Germany is threatening Poland. 
Are horse-shoes being forged in excess of the 
cavalry establishment? Germany is threatening 
Panama or Hayti or some other innocent republic. 
The latest report was ‘‘ noted’? by the ambas 
sadors and laid aside. Sensationalist rumours 
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immediately spread of grave defaults, of sporting 
societies whose only sport is machine gunnery, of 
infants who goose-step before they walk. The 
root of the trouble is twofold. The control ought 
not to be vested in the ex-allies but in the League 
of Nations. 


That Mars and the earth are nearer each other 
now than they have been or will be again in the 
life of the present generation is a fact which has 
stimulated some queer speculations. A corre- 
spondent of one paper declares that if the hypo- 
thetical inhabitants of Mars should be found to 
be ignorant of Christianity, that would subvert 
all religion on this poor planet. For ourselves, 
we cannot become very solicitous about the 
spiritual condition of persons until we are satisfied 
that they exist. But if Mars has inhabitants, it 
may be presumed that they have had their own 
revelation: an idea out of which Mrs. Meynell 
made her profoundly felt poem of ‘ Christ in the 
Universe.’ For the present, religion may be kept 
out of the discussion of an astronomical problem. 
We have had ‘ When It Was Dark’; we do not 
want a paradoxical new darkness produced by star- 
light or moonshine. 


It is impossible not to sympathize with the woes 
of the woman speaker at the ‘‘ Safety First ’’ Con- 
gress, who read into the news of forty million 
pounds’ worth of orders placed at the Motor Show 
the menace of forty million pounds’ worth of 
danger to pedestrians. But we live in the age in 
which we live, and we must adapt ourselves to it. 
It is not the number of cars on the roads that is 
the main danger to pedestrians. With a further 
increase in the number of cars we may expect a 
more careful adjustment between the requirements 
of drivers and walkers. The trouble, which is 
very serious but temporary, is that pedestrians are 
still apt to expect a road to be periodically free of 
cars. When they have realized that no road is 
ever free of cars, and when drivers have realized 
that pedestrians are to be expected on every road 
every other minute, the trouble will cure itself. 
Our anxieties are those of a period of transition. 


At the age of eighty Mr. C. P. Scott, of the 
Manchester Guardian, maintains a position as 
editor-proprietor which is unfortunately growing 
more and more scarce in journalism. During the 
fifty-five years of his editorship he has seen the 
whole nature of his profession change; the craft 
has become a trade under the direction of men 
who cannot write and only regard writing as so 
much make-weight to balance the fat columns of 
advertisements. Mr. Scott remains an editor who 
hot only cares about writing but practises it. 
He can still regard a leading article as part of an 
editor’s night, and his youthfulness of mind is 
shown by his choice of Mr. Epstein as his sculp- 
lor. An editor spends his life choosing men and 
methods, and Mr. Scott has always shown bold- 
hess in choice, and once he has chosen he trusts 
his man. His mind, long possessed of a great 
fange of culture, has widened with age. His 
Party may be in sore distress: none the less we 
tan only regard Mr. Scott as an editor with a 
great future. 


THE LAST PHASE 


T each turn in the coal dispute we have 

regarded the merits of the quarrel solely in 

terms of the public and general interest, and 
have not spared our criticism either of owners or 
miners, of Communistic intrigues or even of the 
vacillation of the present Government. But the 
dispute has now entered on a phase in which the 
old controversies have ceased to be important or 
even relevant. It is no longer a trade dispute in 
the strict sense, for it is impossible that the con- 
tinuance of the stoppage should in any way secure 
better terms for the men either in wages or in 
hours. The Miners’ Federation is keeping the 
men out, not so much expecting to get better 
terms for its constituents as in the desperate 
hope of saving its own authority. We have 
refused to take the owners’ view that if only the 
central organization were studiously ignored the 
districts would soon make peace, and events have 
proved it to be wrong. But two wrongs do not 
make a right. Because the owners have refused 
to negotiate with the Central Executive, the 
Executive is not therefore justified in saying that 
there shall be no peace unless it is negotiated by 
itself, still less in reviving the old slogan with 
which they began the dispute, and renewing the 
struggle with all the circumstance and locution of 
a hostile power in our midst seeking to tighten 
its blockade of our industry and comfort. 

An attempt to improve the conditions of the 
miners leads to a trade dispute if it resisted; but 
the issue between national and district settle- 
ments is not an economic but a political issue. It 
takes us back to the days of the general strike, in 
which the issue was whether a small trade union 
oligarchy should have the power to hold up the 
rest of the community and dispute the authority 
of the State. The Government would be amply 
justified not merely in prohibiting Mr. Cook’s 
meetings but in arresting him for prolonging the 
dispute in furtherance not of the interest of the 
miners, but of his own ascendancy and of that of 
his War Council. The distinction between a 
genuine trade dispute and such issues as are now 
raised seems to us quite valid. We say that the 
Government would be perfectly ‘‘ justified ” in 
refusing the protection of the Trade Unions and 
Trade Disputes Acts to those who are continuing 
the struggle in its new phase ; but we are careful not 
to say that it would be wise to do so. That would 
depend entirely on the view taken of the effect of 
such measures on the temper of the men, and they 
might quite conceivably prolong and exasperate 
resistance. What is morally and even legally 
justified is not therefore expedient. But certainly 
the law never intended that the country should be 
held up in the interests of one rather than another 
form of trade union organization. 

The importance of the two days’ meeting of 
Parliament this week is to be found in the tone 
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of Mr. Lloyd George’s speech and in two or three 
sentences from Mr. Baldwin’s. Mr. Lloyd George 
was radiantly unhappy about the country, 
joyously despondent and critical of the Govern- 
ment’s capacity. He showed quite clearly that 
what he is after is a Liberal-Labour Coalition in 
which he and his fellow Liberals should dictate the 
policy. But his criticism was barren and purely 
destructive, and in so far as it had any effect on 
the dispute would tend rather to prolong than 
to shorten it. Mr. Baldwin, too, seemed lacking 
in constructive suggestion, but it is to his credit 
that he was genuinely unhappy and comforted 
himself with no thought of party advantage from 
the country’s misfortunes. He distributed blame 
impartially between the two parties to the dispute, 
accusing the owners of “‘ stupidity ’’ in refusing 
to negotiate a national settlement and the miners’ 
leaders of lamentable incompetence in missing 
chance after chance. The last chance missed was 
the Government’s own proposals with their very 
advanced suggestion of an arbitral tribunal. He 
refused in the most definite terms to make any 
more proposals for settlement, and he went on 
in two melancholy sentences at the end of his 
speech to state what everyone knows by this 
time to be the literal truth. ‘‘ The only thing 
at this moment,”’ he said, ‘‘ that I am quite clear 
about is that so long as the affairs of that great 
industry have to be negotiated between the per- 
sonalities who attempted negotiations this time, 
there will never be much hope of settlement in the 
future.’’ But if the parties themselves cannot 
negotiate a settlement and the Government 
definitely refuses to make more proposals, what 
alternative is there to a war of attrition in which 
the maximum amount of injury is inflicted on 
owners, miners, and country alike, with the cer- 
tainty that peace when it comes will only be a 
breathing-space until the struggle can be renewed 
with better chances of success? That is a 
prospect to make the stoutest heart quail, and 
there seemed to be no hope of relief from this 
great tragedy when Mr. Baldwin sat down on 
Monday night. 

But calmer reflection has brought some en- 
couragement, and it may be that Mr. Baldwin, 
blank and negative as his speech seemed to be, 
had some quite positive and constructive idea in 
his mind. The Trade Union Council is interest- 
ing itself feebly and ineffectually, it is true, in 
projects of peace, and indeed some of its unions 
are beginning to suffer from the stoppage almost 
as severely as the miners themselves. The one 
project, however, that it seems as yet to have put 
forward is singularly unhopeful. It is that Mr. 
Cook should agree to meet the owners and the 
Government on an ‘“‘ open agenda.” An open 


agenda is trade union Latin for a slanging match. 
The owners have already made it perfectly clear 
that they will not meet the Miners’ Executive, and 
Mr. Baldwin spoke horse-sense when he said that 


if they did they would never agree. But if Mr, 
Cook would authorize the T.U.C. to negotiate 
with the owners on his account, there might be 
some chance of agreement. It would be bette 
still if not only the miners appointed the T.U.c, 
to represent them, but the owners on their side 
would agree to some representative employers’ 
committee to conduct negotiations on their 
account. We should then get all the advantages 
of a national settlement without any of the 
dangers, real or imaginary, alleged by the mine 
owners. If this plan were practicable, we might 
hope for a settlement which not only reconciled 
the views of owners and miners, but also expressed 
the point of view of neutrals and non-combatants 
in this struggle. Is it possible that Mr. Baldwin 
had some such idea as this in his mind when he 
spoke on Monday? If he had, his speech was by 
no means so blank as most people thought. 

And why should such a proposal not be 
practicable? It has reason to recommend it, for, 
after all, other employers and other trade unions 
are hardly less interested in an early and equitable 
settlement than mine owners and miners. It 
meets the point of pride, too. After what has 
happened, the Miners’ Executive might be little 
inclined to tet the T.U.C. conduct negotiations 
with the owners on its behalf, but if the owners 
similarly delegated the duty of negotiation on 
their behalf, say, to the Federation of British 
Industries, even Mr. Cook could not object with- 
out outraging common decency. Such a settle. 
ment again would be truly national in that it 
embodied the views not of one industry only or 
of one trade union, but of all, and that without 
infringing the principle to which the owners 
attach such importance of divorcing the settle- 
ment from politics. Such delegations as we have 
imagined would not be hindered in their task by 
either political or personal prejudices. Nor need 
it be a drawback that they would not be masters 
of all the details; for the details of any settlement 
will have to be settled locally, and all that the 
main negotiators would have to do would be to 
settle the main outlines, which any body of men 
sitting round a table in a reasonable spirit of 
accommodation could do in a very short time. 
The settlement would, of course, have to be 
ratified by the two chief parties, but if the work 
were done in a business-like manner, one need not 
expect much difficulty in that. 

It will not do to say that such proposals would 
interfere with the right of every trade to settle its 
own disputes without outside interference. There 
is no such absolute right, but even if there were, 
it is surely quite obvious by this time that neither 
of the two parties is capable of exercising it. 
For the curse of the stoppage is that owing to 
faults of temper and other causes the coal industry 
is unable to settle its disputes without interfering 
with every other industry in the country, and even 
with the conditions of life and health. We must 
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start from Mr. Baldwin’s axiom that the present 
negotiators can never negotiate a settlement; that 
conceded, some plan such as we have been dis- 
cussing seems the only alternative to a victory of 
attrition, which (as the war taught us) is not only 
prutal and costly, but barely distinguishable from 
defeat in its actual results. Moreover, it is 
important in settling this dispute to lay down 
principles which are general in application and 
capable of being applied betimes to other indus- 
tries, and so of preventing these periodic out- 
breaks of industrial strife. Therefore, even if coal 
were capable of settling its own disputes—and it 
is not—it could hardly lay down the pattern of 
a general peace such as industry in this country 
must have, or else go under in world competition. 


SALTER AND WATER 


E have followed with surprise, not un- 

tinged with contempt, the consequences of 

a speech made outside the House of Com- 
mons by Dr. Salter. That hitherto inconspicuous 
M.P., one of the quietly fanatical middle-class 
Radicals who happen to be in the Labour Party, 
delivered an address, nominally public, to a 
sectional and quite exceptional audience, an 
audience of total abstainers. Saying much the 
sort of thing that prohibitionists usually say, he 
chanced to indulge in some reflections on the 
ocasional insobriety of a few of his fellow Mem- 
bers of Parliament. Therein he was guilty per- 
haps of exaggeration, certainly of tactlessness. 
His offence, to our mind, was comparable with 
that of a member of a club who, having now and 
then observed a co-member a little extravagant in 
unconscious testimony to the power of Bacchus, 
should declare in a semi-public lecture that the 
club was largely supported by drunkards. His 
friends should have pointed out to him that 
he had behaved indiscreetly, and his con- 
stituents, when opportunity offered, should have 
considered whether a man so evidently disposed 
to find dreadful examples of vice in the com- 
pany with which he has to work as a legis- 
lator was quite the best type of representative 
available. But there was no reason why the 
nation or Parliament should have been deeply 
stirred by Dr. Salter’s utterance. Without dis- 
courtesy, we may say that he is not among those 
few men whose every opinion matters. He 
occupies no official position. He is not a gloomy 
Dean, or a leading jockey, or a distinguished 
cricketer, or a film star, or the author of a best- 
seller, or a personage dear to the writers of the 
talk of the town in the evening papers. He is 
simply a respectable back-bencher in Parliament, 
and in and out of it one of those people who 
believe so quaintly that Haut Brion and methy- 
lated spirits are both just alcohol. His totally 


abstaining audience should have applauded, and 
the rest of the nation should have been left in 
ignorance of the far from important fact that, in 
Dr. Salter’s opinion, our legislation proceeds to a 
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considerable extent from partially or wholly 
inebriated persons of all parties. 

Whatever the humidity of some legislators, 
there is little ardour or abandon in the legis- 
lation they anc their fellows produce. There 
the whole matter might be allowed to rest. 
But we are blessed with a Press avid for 
indiscretion «nd extravagance. The obscurest 
man has only to say something wild to figure 
among the authors of the sayings of the week. 
There are not ten leading authors in this country 
who have had as much Press notice as the town 
councillor who objected to mixed bathing or some 
such chilly form of voluptuousness, and the first 
fool who says that all modern girls are unsexed, 
or over-sexed, may count on seeing his five- 
guinea subscription to a Press-cutting agency run 
out in a week. Dr. Salter’s allegation was meat, 
if not drink, to one of the major organs of the 
daily Press, and the bibulousness of M.P.’s 
became a topic of the day. Whereupon an 
estimable member felt it incumbent on him to 
raise in Parliament the question whether Dr. 
Salter had not been guilty of a breac of privilege. 
Unquestionably Dr. Salter had b 2n guilty of 
that. He had told tales out of school, with more 
or less of exaggeration. The effect, without the 
aid of one daily paper, would have been confined 
to some obscure gathering of abstainers; and since 
the typical abstainer believes that the man who 
takes a glass of champagne is very nearly a 
dipsomaniac, it would have mattered little whether 
Dr. Salter said many M.P.’s were occasionally 
drunk or that most of them occasionally took a 
glass of wine. With the help of one daily paper, 
the thing became something of a scandal. A 
considerable minority of the nation was informed 
that, according to Dr. Salter, inebriety was fairly 
common in the House. In consequence of the 
debate on Sir Arthur Holbrook’s well-meant but 
injudicious motion of protest, it now knows that 
Dr. Salter once helped to get a drunken legislator 
out of the House, and that he is prepared to 
name M.P.’s who have now and then gone 
beyond his, perhaps rather severe, standard of 
complete sobriety. 


What, despite the implications, we must call the 
sober element in the House has triumphed. The 
Opposition motion for reference of the matter to a 
committee has been severely defeated, and Dr. 
Salter has been censured. But what has been 
gained by the debate? Dr. Salter has maintained 
his position: the allegation that a good many 
M.P.’s are occasionally or often under the 
influence, not necessarily malignant, of wine or 
spirits has not been withdrawn. A majority of 
the House has given itself a testimonial which is 
undoubtedly deserved by most members, but un- 
happily it has taken up an attitude of immaculate 
virtue for which there is not quite adequate 
ground. The House of Commons, after all, is a 
representative institution. We may hope that it 
represents the wiser, the more disciplined part of 
the nation rather more fully than it represents 
the rest. But we can scarcely expect that any 
representative body will be wholly free from the 
faults which are found in its constituents. A 
House composed entirely of Dr. Salters and Lady 
Astors might perhaps be extremely edifying, but 
it would also be extremely unrepresentative of the 
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nation as a whole. It is reasonable to say, as 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor said, as the Speaker him- 
self suggested, and as the bulk of members 
thought, that the present House compares favour- 
ably, in this one matter of temperance, with even 
its recent predecessors, and still more with the 
House of a century or so ago, when an illustrious 
statesman declared he could see three Speakers; 
it is not quite honest to pretend that an observer 
might watch the House for weeks before seeing 
a member, in Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s phrase, ‘‘ the 
better for liquor.’ 

On the one hand we ought to be candid; on 
the other we ought to keep a sense of proportion. 
For ourselves, we have always been more con- 
cerned to know what a member thinks than what, 
or how much, he drinks. It is conceivable that 
a man might ruin the country on barley-water, 
and that another might save it on wine taken in 
over-liberal quantities. Our information, there- 
fore, as to the beverages of members is somewhat 
hastily collected, and we write subject to correc- 
tion. But to the best of our belief only some 
seventy members are total abstainers, and less 
than seventy are open to any reproach for taking 
a generous, not necessarily in their individual 
cases a mistaken, view of what is enough. 
Between these extremes are the great majority of 
members, whose habits differ in no way from 
those of other well-conducted and _ responsible 
persons. We are not convulsed with horror on 
hearing that some seventy M.P.’s do their work 
on water and what are oddly called ‘‘ minerals,”’ 
or shocked out of our senses on hearing that 
twenty or thirty fortify themselves for the more 
exacting of their duties by what others consider 
an over-use of wine and spirits. What does 
rather upset us is that, with many very grave 
problems demanding attention, the House of 
Commons should spend so much time in discuss- 
ing what a member of no particular consequence, 
reported in a paper which would “ stunt ’’ any- 
thing ‘* stuntable,”’ said about its drinking habits, 
and that the debate so inexpediently initiated 
should end as it did. 


For the final impression left on the minds of 
the populace is that reference to the proposed 
committee was rejected because Dr. Salter offered 
to name the reckless wine-bibbers, and not for the 
very good reasons adduced by Mr. Baldwin and 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Clynes. Such an 
impression is very unfair to the House of Com- 
mons. It is a public place, where the demeanour 
of members can be observed, and its members 
both there and in their constituencies are very fully 
in the limelight. If any of them is so addicted 
to strong drink as to be incapable of the proper 
performance of his duties, the remedy is with 
the constituency he represents. Nothing is gained, 
and much dignity is lost, by the House sit- 
ting in judgment on the honest but prejudiced 
allegations of a back-bencher, made to a peculiar 
audience and brought to general notice only by a 
paper which will placard any folly. We can only 
hope that the subject will now be relegated to 
obscurity with Dr. Salter. The dignity of the 
House of Commons is a great national interest. 
That dignity has been affected in some degree 
by the assaults of those who are the enemies of 
all Parliamentary authority, and it must not be 
endangered by such debates. 
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THE CASE FOR THE UNIVERSITIEs 


By P. S. RICHARDS 


between the Osteopaths and the supporters of 

the Medical Council. Unless one happens to be 
an Osteopath (and stranger things have happened), 
or a member of the Medical Council (whom God pre. 
serve), one is not, of course, immediately concerned, 
And yet it is natural to see in this diplomatic incident 
but a local indication of a universal tendency on the 
part of laymen to dispute the superiority of the ex. 
pert. The Osteopath would doubtless retort that he is 
not a layman, and that this is precisely the point at 
issue: in which case let us express our feeling in a 
form to which no exception can be taken, and say that 
the Osteopath, in so far as he resents the attitude of 
the Medical Council, is representative of a widespread 
and growing revolt against established authority, and 
especially against academic authority. Here, at any 
rate, we are on firm and popular ground. Several of 
our leading thinkers have been telling us for years 
past that University education is useless when it is 
not positively harmful—mainly, it is true, because 
they themselves achieved greatness without academic 
experience—and the effeteness of our older seats of 
learning, in ceasing to be a byword, has become a 
commonplace. 

It would be nothing strange if the home of lost 
causes had itself become a lost cause, though, if 
popular support can be taken as evidence, neither 
Oxford nor Cambridge appears to be at all in the 
predicament of a sinking ship. But before yielding 
to the current impression that the day of such insti- 
tutions, as paramount influences in the intellectual and 
professional life of the nation, has gone by, it might 
be well to consider exactly what functions they have 
performed, or claimed to perform, in the past. We 
shall then be in a better position to judge how far the 
performance of those functions has passed or is pass- 
ing to other organs in the body politic, better adapted 
to the progressive conditions of modern life. A pro- 
cess of elimination is often the only way to truth: 
and, in seeking to determine the purposes that are or 
were fulfilled by the Universities, the readiest method 
is to begin with negatives, for it is certain at least 
that they never professed or attempted to achieve the 
ends which they are now condemned for not achieving. 

Imprimis, it never fell within their scope to provide 
a business training. A Leader appeared ina daily 
paper some years ago which crystallized in a lucid 
sentence the inarticulate feelings of countless earnest 
souls. It said, on occasion of some generous gift 
which was earmarked for ‘‘ modern ’’ studies, that 
this was indeed a hopeful sign; and that perhaps 4 
day might yet dawn when the letters B.A. would 
stand, as they ought to, for Business Asset. In com- 
menting om such a pronouncement it is perhaps sufi- 
cient to say that by the time those letters had ac 
quired that strange significance, the University which 
bestowed them would have ceased to be a University, 
and become, if anything, a Business College. A Bus 
ness College is a striking, and perhaps, under modern 
conditions, an indispensable institution. It may be a 
far far better thing than a University: but it is a dif- 

ent thing. 
ve aes this is a truth for which it is harder 
to gain acceptance—the English Universities = 
were, and never set up to be, places of a 
Not even at Cambridge was it ever supposed re 
the discovery of new truths constituted any Lt 
the raison d’étre of the establishment. A University, 
in its essence and idea, was and is a place where 
universal learning is taught. It is a teaching, bg 
not a discovering or manufacturing, body. 1 
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ties, where teachers and students are keen and enter- 
rising; but they are accidents. They are no part 
of the idea of a University. One idea, we do well to 
remind ourselves, is not another idea; and Oxford 
would not have failed in her proper function if it could 
be proved that she has never invented anything ex- 
cept the eponymous pantaloons. 

Lastly, it must be said quite plainly that it is not 
the business of a University to produce, or even to 
foster, original genius. Its concern is with. the 
average, not with the exception. Genius is born, not 
made: and as the end of military discipline is not to 
create heroes, but to make a good soldier out of 
the ordinary man, so the aim of a University is not 
the production of a race of poets or dramatists or 
novelists or original thinkers, but the imparting, to 
the fairly large minority who are capable of receiving 
it, of a heightened intellectual tone, of a wider and 
juster and more orderly range of ideas than can be 
acquired either in the immaturity of schools, or amid 
the engrossing and narrowing concerns of practical 
life. In point of fact a considerable proportion of the 
leaders, nay of the pioneers, of English thought and 
life, have been alumni of Oxford or Cambridge, and 
they have not always, like Shelley, found the academic 
atmosphere uncongenial. But it is no slur on the 
Universities, to take a modern instance, that Messrs. 
Kipling and Arnold Bennett, Shaw and Wells, owe 
nothing to their influence. 

If the Universities are neither a training-ground for 
the economic battle, nor homes of research, nor nur- 
series of genius, why, it may be asked, should they 
continue to cumber the ground? Why, much more, 
should they pose, as they undoubtedly do, as the 
abode of an intellectual aristocracy, or rather as a 
kind of intellectual Olympus, whose inhabitants are 
exalted far above ‘‘ the smoke and stir of this dim 
spot which men call earth’’? They seem to claim 
for themselves—and so incidentally does the Medical 
Council—what Matthew Arnold claimed only for 
—* ** Others abide your question; we are 
ree. 

There’s a reason, as the advertisement says; and 
after all a very simple reason. The Universities (and, 
in its measure, the Medical Council) claim a final 
authority of a special kind and in a special sphere—an 
authority which all sensible men allow, because it is 
the very type and model of what human authority 
should be; the authority, namely, of a collective, 
cumulative and unbroken experience. Such an au- 
thority is summed and symbolized in the word “‘ tra- 
dition,’’ and tradition, as even Americans have dis- 
covered, is one of the few things that cannot be 
bought or sold or transplanted. Tradition, in things 
intellectual, is at a discount to-day; but it is in the 
world of ideas, above all others, that the weight of 
tradition is decisive, for the single and sufficient 
reason that no new idea, however brilliant and how- 
ever subversive, can be the whole truth. By an in- 
exorable law it must adjust itself, or be adjusted, to 
the great body of truths already established in the 
general mind. This law applies even to theories, such 
as those of Darwin, Einstein, or Freud, which seem, 
on their appearance, the most triumphant and the 
most revolutionary. The work of adjustment goes 
on silently but surely, wherever men read or think, 
but pre-eminently in the Universities, which are the 
seats of a great intellectual tradition. The work is 
necessarily slow: and hence the Universities always 
seem, and, in a sense, always are, behind the times. 
But pass on fifty years, and you will find that their 
Prestige, instead of declining, has profited by the re- 
jection of what was temporary, and the assimilation 
of what was permanent, in the new ideas of fifty years 
ago, though they are still behind the times. — 

Granting, it may be said, that the Universities per- 
form this high and transcendental function, it still 


does not appear why we should send our sons to them. 


It is hard indeed to say why; except that, if any such 
place exist, and it be not rather, like Plato’s Republic, 
an ensample laid up in Heaven, it were well for the 
soul of any young man of parts that he should sojourn 
there for a space, and hear what the centuries have to 
say against the years. 


MR. BOOSEY’S BOMBSHELL 


AST Friday was a red-letter day in the annals 
| of English music. For the most neglected of 
the arts was blazoned forth upon the posters of 
an evening journal; and along the top of the news- 
paper’s front page, in that space usually reserved for 
political upheavals or unsavoury crimes, was printed 
in letters of the deepest black the ‘* sensational ”’ 
announcement. It may have been that, faced with the 
misfortune of no city having been overwhelmed by 
appalling disaster, nor any woman sordidly murdered 
by her lover, ingenuity hit upon the brilliant plan of 
making a ‘‘ good story ’’ out of this most unlikely 
material. At least no rival would use this particular 
sow’s ear to make a silk purse on an uneventful day. 
The affair is, however, as we shall see, more com- 
plicated that that; but before going into the com- 
plications it will be well to review the information 
given under the scare-headlines of the evening paper. 
In the first place it was stated by Mr. William Boosey, 
the managing director of Messrs. Chappell, that his 
firm were considering an offer for the purchase of the 
lease of the Queen’s Hall, and added: ‘‘ The inten- 
tion is, we believe, that it should be run as a cinema 
by its new owners.’’ That, to begin with, is very 
vague, and I cannot conceive that any cinema-pro- 
prietor, who knew his job, would take over the Queen’s 
Hall for a purpose to which it is utterly unsuited by 
its construction—unless, of course, he intended to re- 
build it. There is no suggestion of that in Mr. 
Boosey’s statement. 

We are next given to understand that the reason for 
the proposed sale of the Queen’s Hall by Messrs. 
Chappell is that they cannot make concerts, whether 
‘* symphony,’’ ‘‘ classical ’’ or ‘* promenade,’’ pay, 
and that the reason why they do not pay is that the 
British Broadcasting Company has announced a series 
of concerts at the Albert Hall and is selling the seats 
for them at popular prices. This is getting nearer to the 
bone. For it will be remembered that when broadcast- 
ing first came into use, Messrs. Chappell, under the 
leadership of Mr. Boosey, set their faces against the 
new means of disseminating music. Not only did they 
refuse to allow concerts at the Queen’s Hall to be 
broadcast, but they declined to employ at their con- 
certs singers and executants who accepted engage- 
ments with the Broadcasting Company. Mr. Boosey 
is firmly convinced that broadcasting is bad for con- 
cert-giving. He even goes so far as to say that any 
artist, who broadcasts, will ruin his ‘* box-office draw- 
ing power.’’ If that is so, nothing that Mr. Boosey 
can do or say will alter the fact. For broadcasting 
has come to stay, and it is useless to ignore the fact. 

The argument, drawn from the cheapness of the 
seats at the Albert Hall concerts, is merely a facile 
weapon of attack, which has no real weight in it. I 
do not remember that, when Sir Landon Ronald gave 
a series of cheap concerts at that Hall, Mr. Boosey 
rushed into print and out of business. Some- 
one must have put up money for those concerts, 
just as the Broadcasting Company has done for its 
series. For another count in his impeachment is that 
these concerts are being ‘‘ subsidized,’’ and Mr. 
Boosey speaks as if the Government were the guilty 
party. ‘‘ The taxpayer’s money, your money,” 
Mr. Boosey says in effect, ‘‘ is being used to drive 
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us poor people out of the market.’’ I imagine, 
however, that at this time of need, the Government 
is doing nothing so foolish as to supply funds to a 
prosperous concern. The Broadcasting Company 
gets its money from the royalties on instruments and 
from the licences paid by listeners, a part of which 
goes to the Treasury. Even this imaginary grievance 
does not fill the cup of Mr. Boosey’s woe. ‘‘ Not only 
do the Government subsidize these rivals of ours, but 
they actually take from us twenty per cent. of our tak- 
ings (not our profits)!’’ is his final cry of anguish. 
The Government, of course, does nothing of the kind. 
The concert-goer pays, shall we say, five shillings for 
his seat and the Government mulcts him of ninepence 
as a tax on his entertainment. The concert-giver gets 
as much for his seats as before the tax was levied. 

It is not worth spending more time on these imag- 
inary grievances. The root of the matter is whether 
the broadcasting of music affects concert-going, and 
that deserves consideration. It may be true that some 
people prefer to sit at home and listen to a reproduc- 
tion of music which is often so bad that it cannot be 
described as musical at all, rather than take the trouble 
to go out and hear the real thing. If that is so, there 
is no remedy for it and one can only repeat with re- 
gard to such unfortunates the aphorism of James II: 
‘* So much the worse for them!’’ I happened last 
Sunday to sample the broadcasting of the day. An 
indescribable hooting, which I could just recognize as 
a Hebridean folk-song, turned out, on reference to a 
newspaper, to be the singing of one of our best con- 
traltos. After that, what I took to be an orchestra 
made a series of extraordinary noises, which was 
probably some well-known, but unidentifiable, compo- 
sition. I do not doubt that this was not the best that 
wireless can do. The instrument was a “‘ valve-set ”’ 
with a loud-speaker, and my point is that the results 
were typical of what the average listener-in hears. At 
its best these instruments cannot give you more than 
the gramophone does—a more or less faithful repro- 
duction of the real thing. I have yet to hear it said 
that the gramophone keeps audiences away from con- 
certs and ruins the careers of those who make records. 
Indeed, the argument is, quite justly, the reverse. I 
can, on the other hand, understand that, if the lazy 
listener-in really thought that he would hear in the 
concert-hall the same kind of noise which his instru- 
ment produces, he would abstain from going there. 
But the fact remains that broadcasting does not keep 
people away, since the concerts given by the Broad- 
casting Company in the past at Covent Garden and 
the Central Hall have often drawn huge audiences 
from a class which does not ordinarily go to concerts. 

Now the notable thing about this ‘‘ music sensa- 
tion ’’ is that all the shouting comes from two firms, 
whose activities are commercial as well as musical, 
namely, Messrs. Chappell and Messrs. Lionel Powell 
and Holt. The former are 
pianofortes and publishers of songs. It was only 
in 1915 that they took over the Queen’s Hall 
and its orchestra from Sir Edgar Speyer (as he 
was then), who had unfortunately forgotten the duty 
he owed to the country of his adoption. It is common 
knowledge that Messrs. Chappell give their concerts 
partly in order to bring before the public the com- 
modities which are an important source of their 
income, and not with any anticipation that the con- 
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** world-famous.’’ They, too, complain that their 
concerts at the Albert Hall do not pay, and they are 
now attributing their loss to the infamous and syb. 
sidized activities of the British Broadcasting Company, 
I doubt if these concerts can ever have paid, or were 
ever expected to pay. They are little more than an 
advertising investment, ‘‘ prior to,’’ as they always 
say, the tour of the country by Miss A., the ‘* World's 
most famous Lady Violinist,’’ and Mr. B., the ‘‘Colos. 
sus of the Pianoforte.’’ Criticisms of their perform. 
ances in the London papers, if sufficiently favourable, 
can be printed to whet the appetites of the provincials 
and the magic words ‘“‘ of the Albert Hall Concerts ” 
can be put upon their bills. Messrs. Lionel Powell 
and Holt, it is true, are now also the agents of the 
London Symphony Orchestra, and make complaint 
that bookings for their concerts have fallen off since 


| the announcement of the Broadcasting Company’s con- 


manufacturers of | 


certs themselves will do more than pay their way. | 


The firm has adopted the sensible and creditable policy 
that it is worth while to lose a little money on good 
concerts for the sake of the prestige which they bring 
All wisely managed commercial firms do the same 
kind of thing. 

Messrs. Lionel Powell and Holt, on the other hand, 
are concert agents, and their activities are partly con- 
cerned with the presentation to the public at ‘‘ cele- 
brity concerts ’’ of singers and executants, who can 
be labelled in their announcements with the words 


certs. It has not, however, occurred to them that it 
is quite possible that the greater interest of the Albert 
Hall programmes, as compared with those of the 
London Symphony Orchestra, may have had quite as 
much to do with the preference shown by the public 
for the former as the cheapness of the seats. The 
Broadcasting Company have, moreover, commis- 
sioned distinguished composers to write works for 
them, quite in the eighteenth-century manner. When 
has Mr. Holt done such a thing? And has Mr. 
Boosey ever commissioned anything more important 
than a popular song? 

It transpires, then, that the complaint is made by two 
firms largely concerned with the commercial side of 
music-making, which has really very little connexion 
with art, and which is most hit by the competition of 
broadcasting. For one thing, people who can turn on 
music at any hour of day or night are less inclined 
to bother about buying pianofortes or learning to 
sing. That is to some extent a misfortune for music, 
and might be disastrous to Messrs. Chappell. It is, 
therefore, not unthinkable that the affair is an attempt 
to enlist public sympathy with the apparently noble 
and self-sacrificing stand which they are making on 
behalf of orchestral concerts in London. Messrs. 
Chappell certainly cannot be compelled to go on los- 
ing money and have every right to abandon concert- 
giving, if it does not pay. But, whatever their legal 
rights in the disposal of the Queen’s Hall, they are in 
a sense trustees, for the musical public, of that build- 
ing and have no moral right to sell it to a cinema- 
proprietor, if one exists who imagines that the present 
structure will serve his purpose, unless an alternative 
concert-giving organization fails to take over from 
them the rights and duties which their expensive 
bargain with Sir Edgar Speyer carries. 

H. 


““CRUMPY ”’ 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


S the democratic system of authorship near- 
| ing its end? Is the patron to be revived? 

These queries are not so absurd as they may 
appear at the first glance. I have heard more 
than one author declare himself in favour of the 
patron as opposed to the general public, though I 
must confess that I have never found the argu- 
ments very convincing. There is ample scope for 
decent patronage under present conditions. If a 
wealthy man admires the work of a young poet 
and wishes to show his appreciation, there is no 
reason why he should not buy three hundred 
copies of the poet’s latest volume, thereby 
doubling its sale. 


The only reason why this does 
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not happen very frequently is not because wealthy 
men have never thought of this obvious method of 
encouraging young poets and have turned away, 
figures of baffled benevolence, but because wealthy 
men have not the slightest desire, in these days, 
to encourage young poets. Yet there is, I think, 
some signs of a move towards a modified form of 
patronage. It is seen in the growing practice of 
publishing limited, signed, expensive editions of 
new books, which give an author’s admirers an 
opportunity of showing that he is worth more to 
them than Tom, Dick, or Harry. Perhaps we 
may soon see a return to the old subscription 
method of publishing, so that once more our 
volumes of new verse will be furnished with long 
lists of patrons: Thos. Jackson, Esq., one copy; 
Miss James and Miss Georgiana James, three 
copies; Rev. Augustus Johnson, two copies; 
Colonel Jones, one copy. This is at least an 
honest and dignified proceeding, and it has given 
to the world some masterpieces in its time. 

If there is to be patronage again, I hope it will 
be something of this kind, and not something a 
thousand times more vulgar than the most catch- 
penny appeal to the general public. Are we to 
develop our own up-to-date system of patronage ? 
An advertisement in the Personal Column of last 
Saturday’s Times suggests that we are. It ran: 
“Author, of historic name, will inscribe new 
work (classic edition) to Patron for £1,000.” 
There is all the brutal directness of Big Business 
here. No timid and foolish shilly-shallying, hint- 
ing that in return for some necessary help the 
author would be willing to show his gratitude, 
etc., etc. No, the bargain is frankly stated: a 
dedication for £1,000. The terms seem to me 
rather high. For my own part, I would not sell 
a dedication, but if any gentleman cared to let 
me have a cheque for £250, I think I should find 
that the relation between us was of such a nature 
that it naturally led to my dedicating my next 
book to him. It is true, of course, that I have 
not an historic name. Probably you are justified 
in asking a thousand pounds if you have an 
historic name. I wonder who our author is? 
Surely it would not be difficult to discover his 
identity when the historic names in contemporary 
literature could easily be counted on one's fingers. 
And what does he mean by “ classic edition ’’ ? 
When is a new book a “‘ classic edition ’’? Why 
“classic ” ?—a horrible adjective! Is it possible 
that, in their limited and august circle, these 
personages with historic names talk of their 
classic editions, knowing full well that, unlike you 
and me, they can afford to use such phrases ? 

How many replies has our author received ? 
It would be so interesting to know, that I think 
I would try to bribe the advertising staff if the 
paper were any other than The Times. (And 
what a great deal those people, who tabulate the 
replies to the Personal Column appeals, must 
know about human nature!) For the life of me 
I cannot even begin to guess what the response 
will be. All that I know is that the one person 
who, if he had seen this appeal, would certainly 
have answered it, has vanished from the world. 
This was Mr. Crump, who makes a brief but not 
unmemorable appearance in the ‘ Life and Letters 
of Lord Macaulay.’ We are there given an 


extract from the journal of Lord Carlisle, dated 
February 14, 1852, on which day he met Macaulay 


at a dinner-party: ‘* He told us of two letters he 
had received from America—one from a Mr. 
Crump, offering him 500 dollars if he could 
introduce the name of Crump into his History; 
another from a Young Men’s Philosophical 
Society in New York, beginning, ‘ Possibly our 
fame has not pinioned the Atlantic.’’’ I am 
glad that the fame of Mr. Crump has pinioned the 
years. He shall have his little mention here—for 
what it is worth—for nothing, when the last of 
those dollars vanished long ago. Mr. Crump is 
worth examining. He is almost a_ symbolic 
figure. We could coin out of him an adjective 
that is missing from our vocabulary, and one that 
is very necessary now because the attitude of mind 
it describes is greatly in evidence. Nowhere is it 
more in evidence than in the country of Mr. 
Crump’s origin. Indeed, crumpiness is an Ameri- 
can trait. The attitude of the Americans towards 
the Queen of Rumania, during her amazing tour 
over there, was essentially crumpy. 

How shall we describe this crumpiness? Let 
us return to Mr. Crump himself. Obviously there 
is, behind this extraordinary offer of his, a most 
unusual and droll inconsistency. There are to be 
discovered in his mind, working together most 
inharmoniously, a fine idealism and a most gross 
materialism. He shows himself capable at one 
and the same time of rising higher than the 
common level and falling sadly below it. I do 
not believe for one moment that his motive was 
a base one, that he merely came to the conclusion 
that the appearance of his name in Macaulay’s 
History would be, shall we say, a means of adver- 
tising his wares. No, he wanted his name in 
because he had a vast admiration for Macaulay 
and his History. He saw that massive work 
marching triumphantly down the years, for ever 
adding to its laurels. Decay and death and 
oblivion could not touch such a masterpiece. A 
host of readers would be exclaiming in wonder 
and delight at these volumes when he, Mr. 
Crump, was dead and gone, perhaps when all 
trace of him had vanished, when the very name 
itself was nothing but a fantastic rumour. As he 
saw volume after volume of the History beginning 
their immortal progress, he also had a vision of 
the Crumps, filled with desires that immortality 
itself could only satisfy but remaining here only 
for their little day, with barely time to show what 
a Crump might do before the coming of the 
hurrying darkness : 


How fast has brother followed brother 
From sunshine to the sunless land ! 


Moved by the contrast between these two visions, 
he told himself that he would book a place, if a 
place only microscopic in size, in this great chariot 
of fame. As it rolled down the centuries, it 
should bear with it the name of Crump. 

This is to rise above the common level. This 
is to have a noble love of literature, of fame. This 
is to be an idealist, one not living by bread alone. 
But no sooner does he take action than he dis- 
plays the most astonishing and gross insensitive- 
ness. He acts as if fame were a commodity that 
could be bought at so many dollars per pound, 
as if literature were something like the Chicago 
Stock Exchange, as if his admired great author 
were also a cheapjack. It does not occur to him 
that what Macaulay would not do for friendship or 
for fun, he would certainly not do for a handful 
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of dollars. And here, of course, is the extra- 
ordinary inconsistency of the man. His attitude 
is so contradictory that we cannot hope to under- 
stand him. If he had no sense of values, if he 
were a mere grubber, he would never dream of 
wanting to have his name mentioned in a volume 
of history; yet if he had any sense of values, if he 
were not a mere grubber, he would never dream 
of offering 509 dollars and buying the service. 
We cannot hope to understand such an attitude, 
but we can at least label it, particularly as it 
happens to be very common now. All such 
people are ‘‘crumpy.” They are obviously 
crumpy when they are able to combine two 
extreme attitudes towards Royalty, for example, 
contriving that a royal personage shall be at once 
an object of veneration and yet turned into a 
mountebank for their benefit. I do not know 
whether our author of The Times advertisement 
is crumpy or not, for it is quite possible that he 
is a cynic, only seeing historic names in the light 
of thousand pound dedications. But any person 
who closes with his offer, paying a thousand 
pounds for something that immediately becomes 
worthless just because it is bought and sold, is 
certainly crumpy. The whole world, I suspect, 
is rapidly becoming crumpier. 


ONLY A LITTLE ONE 


By GERALD GOULD 


Y friend and colleague Mr. Priestley, in 
M his charming talk on ‘ Talking,’ returns 

to that praise of generalizations about 
which he and I bandied some badinage in these 
columns a while ago; and sneers at the “ little 
critics ’’ whose view of generalizations is different 
from his. I am, in a small way, one of the little 
critics; and the epithet makes me reflect how 
horrid it would be to be called little, if ever one 
had imagined oneself big! 

There are many things which are civil so long 
as they are left unsaid, but rude and harsh in the 
utterance. Lamb, as always, gives the clinching 
instance : 


lf a man were to accost the first homely-featured or plain- 
dressed young woman of his acquaintance, and tell her bluntly 
that she was not handsome or rich enough for him, and he 
could not marry her, he would deserve to be kicked for his 
ill-manners; yet no less is implied in the fact that having 
access and opportunity of putting the question to her, he has 
never yet thought fit to do it. 
I do not think the accusation of littleness among 
contemporaries of the pen comes within that 
category : I think it is a reminder so unnecessary 
as to be innocuous—and, if necessary, all the 
more wholesome. The great critics are very 
few; no mere mortal should want to find him- 
self trying to bend their bow; anybody who does 
try to bend it is sure of a lesson in humility and 
proportion. ‘* We may be mighty fine fellows 
nowadays, but we cannot write like Hazlitt ’’— 
unless my memory has tricked me, Stevenson 
says that, or something like it, somewhere. We 


may be mighty fine fellows, but we cannot write 
like Stevenson. 
critic ? 
great? 

I am inclined to think that there are only four 
great critics in the whole range of English litera- 


And was even Hazlitt a great 


Brave, dazzling, dashing, yes—but 


{ 


ture: Sidney, Dryden, Coleridge and Lamb him. 
self. Of course, | do not put forward this opinion 
with any suggestion of the ex cathedra attitude; 
of course, the moment I have framed it, I am 
assailed by the importunity of other reputations, 
Burke? But one thinks of his other activities first, 
Meredith? There again something else puts the 
literary criticism in the shade. The objection is 
not objective, perhaps, and therefore not valid, 
But still | am loth to go beyond my certain four, 
For greatness in criticism one needs the illumina. 
tion of special judgment, and the perpetual 
recognition of an ideal at once spiritual and 
practical, and the morning-glory of adventure and 
discovery. How few meet all these tests! [| 
should not put Hazlitt in that category, nor De 
Quincey, nor Matthew Arnold. And if such 
paladins fell short by a little of greatness, it is 
surely a great thing for us to be little! 


But there remains a reservation. Our calling 
—the calling of letters, and the same is true of 
the other arts—is open to a peculiarly insidious 
temptation. It is easy for us, unless we patiently 
return to the august exemplars, to diddle our- 
selves with fantastic estimates of our own impor- 
tance. There is no inevitable standard to which 
we musi submit. It is different in other walks 
of life, in professions, trades or games. The 
prize, in those, must go with the success: even 
allowing for the opprobrious variations of fortune, 
results must to a certain extent speak for them- 
selves. It must be extremely difficult to go on 
flattering yourself that you are a Heaven-sent 
doctor, if all your patients die under your hands 
—or a divinely-inspired lawyer, if you lose every 
case—or a born grocer, if you cannot put across 
a pound of sugar—or a champion tennis-player, 
if you never get through the first round of the 
local tournament. Always, of course, a necessary 
human vanity protects itself by excuses: the 
patient would have died anyway—the case was 
impossible from the start—the premises are inept 
for grocing—the linesman gave a wrong decision 
in the third set. Or, alternatively, fortune has 
failed us further back. We may be murderously 
incompetent medical men, but how we should 
have graced the Woolsack! We may make fools 
of ourselves at tennis: our game is bridge! But 
still, all the time, we cannot but be conscious of 
the test of fact: if a thing is demonstrably ill- 
done, and we were the doers of it, we have done 
it ill. 

Not so in the arts. In them, the test is not 
merely removed, it is actually reversed. Failure 
is a kind of rare and exquisite success, whereof 
only the best are found worthy. Reviewers may 
pursue us with raillery and objurgation, pub- 
lishers wipe their boots on us, editors keep dogs 
to drive us from the door—Well, what happened 
to Chatterton? How many “ original readers ” 
greeted Shelley? What porridge had John 
Keats? Hardhoof and Podsnooper may be get- 
ting away with the laurels and the dollars: for 
us, a brighter but less visible reward ! 

And so perhaps after all it is not so far out of 
the question for us to fancy ourselves big when 
we are little. We cannot be demonstrably 
little; we can always doubt the demonstrator 
and deride the demonstration. We can always 
appeal from Fleet Street to Parnassus; we can 
always forget the wise and bitter words that 
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Swift, himself one of the biggest of the big, 
addressed to Prince Posterity : 

Methinks the number of appellants were enough to shock 
and startle any judge of a genius less unlimited than yours: 
but in order to prevent such glorious trials, the person 
(it seems) to whose care the education of your highness is 
committed, has resolved (as I am told) to keep you in almost 
an universal ignorance of our studies, which it is your in- 
herent birth-right to inspect. 

The only way to curb a vaunting vanity, to 
secure ourselves from a self-importance at once 
so idiotic and so easy, is to go back and back to 
the masters. In the shadow of those magnitudes, 
we shall recover a sense of proportion: or, if we 
do not, we shall no longer deserve the proud title 
of ‘‘ little critics.’’ 

The only way, did I say? No, there is another. 
It is to ask ourselves what this eminence is to 
which we are supposed to aspire. 

How vainly men themselves amaze, 

To win the palm, the oak, or bays! 
But do not suspect me of taking the high moral 
line. I am not exalting virtue, difficult and 
austere: [ am not preaching that it is better to 
be good than famous. (It may be: but so few 
of us have the data for a judgment.) I am merely 
asking you to look at fame by itself, and consider 
whether it is attainable by the likes of us, and 
whether, if it were, it would be worth bothering 
about—and, in fact, whether it exists. 

How many people, do you suppose, of the 
sixteen hundred millions who inhabit the earth, 
have heard of Shakespeare ? 


THE THEATRE 
FIRST AND LAST THINGS 


By Ivor BROWN 


Drama. By Ashley Dukes. Williams and Norgate. (The Home 
University Library.) 2s. 


Theatre Practice. By Stark Young. Scribners. 7s. 6d. 
R. DUKES has shown a nice talent for con- 
M centration in his little book on the theatre; he 
covers his subject from China to Los Angeles 
and from Dionysos to Drinkwater. He inspects the 
play-house according to its functional departments, re- 
garding in turn the author, the actor, the producer, 
the decorator and the audience. The spirit of inquiry 
is lively and information is tempered by epigram. But 
the book is strongly personal and there is an affirma- 
tion of a faith along with the exposition of the facts. 
It is a faith with which I am happy to quarrel when- 
ever I meet it; and that is frequent in these times. 
There are several writers about the arts (and par- 
ticularly about the art of the theatre) whose chief 
habit at the moment is to shudder with horror when- 
ever they hear the word ‘‘ imitation ’’ or ‘‘ counter- 
feit’’ or ‘‘ realism.’’ Their greatest dread is lest 
they should be thought to be ‘‘ pre-war,’’ or to smack 
of that cultural epoch when advanced young people 
went to ‘‘ repertory ’’ plays whose main ingredients 
were a lodging-house “‘ set,’’ a corpse, and a quantity 
of north-country noises. | Now whether or not the 
“slice of life’? dramatists did apply their knives to 
actuality, I do not propose to discuss. For Mr. Dukes 
is not accusing them of misrepresentation, but rather 
of missing their way. The realists were imitators, 
and art, he thinks, must not imitate. The actors 
copied life, and art is not a copyist’s job. The actor 
must be a symbol. He must not borrow a disguise ; 


he must create a mask. And so on and so forth. Mr. 
Stark Young holds much the same position and 
it with an equal 


maintains grace of style. To 
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demand from an actor the illusion of reality appears 
to him mere folly. What our anti-realists want is 
presentation and projection of emotion, not represen- 
tation and reproduction. 

Mr. Ashley Dukes muddles up the issue by drag- 
ging in a metaphor from the newspaper and compar- 
ing the realistic drama to ‘‘ reporting.’’ Mr. Young, 
himself a journalist, talks about acting ‘ sinking to 
journalism.’’ I must stop to put these gentlemen 
right. Journalism is just as much an art as the writ- 
ing of history or the composition of rhetoric or the 
Reporting, being three 
parts out of four selective and interpretive, is essenti- 
ally an art. A man who can attend a public function, 
catch its atmosphere and intention, shrewdly sum- 
marize the proceedings and pronouncements, and give 
a sense of the personalities engaged within the limits 
of a column is, simply and certainly, an artist. Any 
sallow, flap-whiskered youth, who fiddles about with 
canvas or wanders in some dreariness of literary smut 
may deride the poor, plodding artisan of Fleet Street, 
so different from himself, the god-gifted artist. But 
nobody who has either endeavoured to be a good des- 
criptive reporter himself or has enjoyed the good 
work of others will be bamboozled for a moment by 
silly sneers about ‘‘ reporting ’’ and ‘‘ sinking to 
journalism.”’ 

The good realistic dramatist and the realistic actor 
who serves him ‘“‘ report ’’ life and have no reason 
to be ashamed of their job. They report it, as a 


| good journalist does his work, by observing and by 
| selecting and by presenting the conclusions through the 


medium of their own personality. This is not imita- 
tion in the sense that ‘ Hansard ’ is an imitation; but 
it is imitation in so far as it accepts certain naturalistic 
conventions. The truth about the art of the theatre, 
as about any other art, is that it can use a rich variety 
of conventions and I would not rule any of them out. 
The play and the acting can be actual or fantastic, 
prosaic or poetical, drab or spectacular, rhythmic or 
rugged in design: the only thing that matters is that 
they should carry conviction according to their kind. 
If a realistic play contains good reporting, so far so 
good. Mr. Dukes announces that ‘* all drama should 
be poetic.’’ It would be as sensible to say that all 
painting should be purple. It is impossible to build 
up an intelligent esthetic by issuing bulls of this kind. 

Mr. Stark Young, who appears to be even more 
terrified of realism than Mr. Ashley Dukes, lays down 
the view that an actor must not think about a man 
dying but about the idea of death. It seems that the 
wretched, representational actor will go and imitate 
a man who dies while the glorious presentational 
heroes will mysteriously project the idea of death. 
But if a man is an actor he is working in the medium 
of life portrayed and why he should be a better actor 
for being false to his medium, I cannot understand. 
‘** Acting is not art until it ceases to be life.’’ Thus 
Mr. Young, and I doubt not that Mr. Dukes would 
applaud. But how an actor can present the idea of 
death unless he in some way imitates a dying man, | 
do not know. All art, except that which is purely 
decorative, must be mimetic to some extent. It can 
be closely mimetic or loosely mimetic; the degree of 
proximity does not matter. What matters is the 
ability of the artist to establish his meaning in his 
own medium. I am not intolerantly demanding that 
every play should be a slice of actuality and every 
piece of acting a feat of counterfeit based on that 
morning’s observation. Let fancy be as free as it 
will. Let us have the kingdom of the soaring mind 
as well as the chains of the earth-bound clerk. And 
let us have no more of the exclusiveness which would 
rule out realism because it savours a little of nineteen- 
ten. 

To be fair to Mr. Dukes it must be admitted that 
he pays some just compliments to the realistic method 
towards the close of the book, but these hardly wipe 
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out one’s general impression that he mistakes un- 
realism for genius. ‘* When the actor’s eloquence no 
longer shakes the theatre, when his figure no longer 
towers above us with gestures of antique greatness 
then . . . we deserve no theatre and he deserves no 
audience.’’ By rhetoric of this kind I confess myself 
entirely bewildered. Did Duse’s eloquence shake the 
theatre? I thought she was rather a quiet old lady. 
Does Miss Ada King, acting some working-woman of 
our time, tower above us with gestures of antique 
greatness? Not to my knowledge. Yet I audaciously 
suggest that she deserves an audience. 

There is much in the views of Mr. Dukes and Mr. 
Young with which I agree: what I cannot understand 
is this intolerance. Do they realize the logical con- 
clusions of their unrealism? Jeers about ‘‘ the rags 
and tatters of pretended fact ’’ do not interest me. 
What does interest me is the experience of normal 
people in the theatre. I observe that they go there 
for many different reasons and at none of those 
reasons do I scoff. Some want the personal mag- 
netism of the master-player; others want rhythmic 
action, ballet, puppetry, and patterns for ear and eye; 
others want their own impressions of the life they 
live confirmed or broadened or contradicted. They 
want amusing comment or debate divertingly directed. 
It seems to me that they have as much right to ask 
for this as for ‘* gestures of antique greatness ’’ and 
the acting which embodies the latter will certainly not 
suit the former. ‘ The Silver Box’ is a play which 
has about it the ‘‘ rags and tatters of pretended fact.’’ 
Its acting must be factual or it becomes nonsense. 
Would Mr. Dukes rule this out of our theatre and 
substitute some expressionist drama simply because 
the latter was not factual but furiously fantastic? I 
can hardly believe it, for if Mr. Dukes is really going 
to excommunicate every artist who clothes his vision 
or his utterance in ‘‘ the rags and tatters of pretended 
fact ’? he has his work cut out. The Dutch painters, 
the French realistic novelists, ‘ The Old Wives’ Tale,’ 
the Russian dramatists . . . but he can draw up his 
own list of the damned. It will take him a long time. 


WORDS 


By HumpBert WOLFE 


OW that I have nothing left 
But a word and another. 

I shall take them in my hands 
And beat them together, 

Till they are words no longer, 
And even then 

Their perilous ghosts will 
Rise again 

Out of the grave softly 
To taunt me, 

And with unbearable love- 
liness haunt me. 


O beautiful words 
How have I sinned 

That I have an ache for you 
Nothing can mend, 

That you shame my passion, 
And mock no less 

My sorrow, and quiet 
Happiness 

With the wonder, and 
Little cry 

Of your eternal 
Alibi, 

And even slip the 
Reels of art, 

Between the beloved 
And my heart? 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
§ The Editor of the Saturnay REVIEW welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on maiters 6 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression, 
Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous conimunications. 
" Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday, 


COVENT GARDEN, THE FOUNDLING, AND 
THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


SIR,—I have read the most interesting article on 
Covent Garden by Mr. D. S. MacColl in your issue 
of October 23, and I should like to correct some of 
the figures that are in it. 

The evidence given before the Bridges Commission 
by Sir Arthur du Cros led the Commission to think 
that Covent Garden caused the congestion of the 
bridges, and certain statements were made to support 
this. These statements were hardly in accordance 
with the facts. Instead of 75 per cent. of the produce 
coming from the south over Waterloo Bridge, not 
25 per cent. comes from the south, and of that 
25 per cent. considerably less than half comes over 
Waterloo Bridge. The two main stations in the 
south are Blackfriars, which uses Blackfriars and 
London Bridges, and Nine Elms, which uses Vaux- 
hall and Westminster Bridges. The total tonnage 
from the south into Covent Garden is approximately 
170,000 tons: from the north of the Thames the ton- 
nage is 600,000, and of this total of 770,000 tons 
more than go per cent. is consumed north of the 
Thames. 

Should, therefore, Covent Garden be moved south 
of the river, as has been suggested, between Water- 
loo and Westminster Bridges, you would then have 
all the produce from the north passing over Waterloo 
and Westminster Bridges, and go per cent. of this 
total, plus go per cent. of the south total, passing 
back over these bridges. It is, therefore, clear to 
anyone that the cross river traffic congestion would 
be much worse, and it is also clear that if Covent 
Garden is to be moved it should remain north of 
the Thames. 

The next thing I should like to deal with is 
whether it is necessary to move the market at all. 
I much regret that I cannot find any arguments that 
favour its removal. We have it at present situated 
in virtually an island site, which it is unnecessary 
for private traffic to enter, but owing to the short- 
sightedness of the market authorities in not develop- 
ing their site to its best advantage it has been 
allowed to spread north of Long Acre into some very 
poor class property, thus enhancing the value of that 
property. In this same site—bounded by St. Martin’s 
Lane, Long Acre, Shaftesbury Avenue, and Endell 
Street—there is ample room for further expansion 
without interference with public traffic. 

I have been wondering why, for the first time, 
we have been hearing of the necessity for a road 
from Waterloo Bridge to Oxford Street, as it has 
always been considered that the Kingsway was built 
for the purpose of Waterloo-to-the-north _ traffic, 
and it is one of the least congested main thorough- 
fares that I know of. 

I have carefully examined London within 4 
prescribed area, and cannot find a site where Covent 
Garden would cause less congestion. The Foundling 
Hospital site would certainly make matters worse. 
Now the traders, many of them, have warehouses in 
back streets (in more than one case with their private 
unloading station), and if the present Greater Covent 
Garden were moved to the Foundling Hospital site, 
you really would then have some proper congestion, 
and you would be bringing a lot of traffic along 
what are at present two of the worst congested 
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ads in London, namely, Gray’s Inn Road and 
fuston Road. 
As is pretty generally known, the business of 
Covent Garden is done during the night and the 
arly hours of the morning. It is in a business 
yarter and non-residential: to move it into the 
foundling Hospital site, which is a purely residential 
sighbourhood, would, in my opinion, cause hardship 
a very large number of people, owing to the noise 
that must necessarily go on from 10 o’clock p.m. 
hroughout the night. 

I an, etc., 

GEORGE MUNRO 

Covent Garden Market, W.C.2 


SIR,—I do not expect anything will happen to 
iestroy the interesting old market of Covent Garden. 
for when the question is studied more exactly, the 
eas of the Ministry of Transport, the Metropolitan 
Police, and Sir Arthur du Cros, are found not to be 
jgsed on very adequate foundations. 
vaue the beauties of London, such as Waterloo 
Bridge and Covent Garden, or the Foundling Site, 
must be grateful to Lord Lee and the Cross River 
Trafic Commission for giving London the oppor- 
tunity to think before acting. For Waterloo Bridge 
tas been in instant danger of ruthless destruction 
yithout vestige of rational warranty. 

Now that it is so fashionable to set up great 
uthorities, who are supposed to help and carry out 
the duties of local authorities who feel themselves 
incompetent, one naturally, on first hearing a scheme 
mooted by such an august sounding body as the 
Ministry of Transport, believes that their proposal 
has been thoroughly thrashed out beforehand. 

The widening of Wellington Street—Bow Street— 
Endell Street as a thoroughfare north of Waterloo 
Bridge, and also the new thoroughfare parallel and 
to the north of the Strand, have not been thought 
out. They are merely after-thoughts to excuse the 
widening of Waterloo Bridge. If London is asleep, 
[i the City Common Council thought we were when 
it recommenced negotiations for St. Paul’s Bridge 
during the general strike, the destruction of Waterloo 
Bridge would have been a dead certainty. After 
this destruction its stupidity would have been 
excused by the hazy idea of a new artery northwards 
and its complement, a parallel artery with the Strand, 
woth assumed to relieve the increased congestion. 
That these two fancy projects would never have 
come to pass is a detail that does not count in the 
ninds of those who are intent on annihilating 
Waterloo Bridge. 

The Beecham Estate, who own Covent Garden, are 
proposing to remove it to the Foundling Hospital 
site, and they even reckon to charge the tenants 
tigher rents than on the present site! And this at a 
ime when there are 2,000,000 men out of work in 
fngland and trade is in consequence suffering. The 
moval surely should be dictated by economy. Also 
there is no possibility of removing the merchants in 
he extensive surroundings outside the market place 
proper. Only the market proper can be removed 
wen after a special Act of Parliament. The sur- 
‘undings of Covent Garden are cramped and may 
need replanning in any case. Therefore it is not 
the removal of the market which will of itself improve 
ttafic circulation. 

With this replanning, of course, new thorough- 
fares could be devised, but they will be for market 
mrovement. As for the plan put forward to the 
mmission by Sir Henry Maybury on behalf of the 
ister of Transport, he wishes to widen Chandos 
treet-—Maiden Lane and Tavistock Street. He has 
awkward ‘‘ Z’’ turn into Catherine Street and 
Kidwych. This would stultify the whole artery. 


bviously a street has been planned here with the 
mmum of thought and always with an eye 


Those who | 


hypnotized by expense, which is largely based on 
speculative rather than economic value. 

A thoroughfare along here is a proposition of the 
magnitude of the Kingsway improvement. The right 
line for this would cut through the newspaper offices 
in Southampton Street, and continue along Exeter 
Street, cutting through the Strand Theatre into 
Aldwych. According to this it would be necessary 
to throw Tavistock Street into the market area. This 
new thoroughfare would join St. Martin’s Place at 
the junction of a new Charing Cross Road Bridge 
and should continue to Leicester Square. 

Of course, the desire of the L.C.C. to destroy 


| Waterloo Bridge is dictated by a short-sighted notion 


to afford an outlet from the south side of the river. 
They ‘‘ trust to luck ’’ how it will turn out after- 
wards. They do not wish to learn by the failure of 
Southwark Bridge, which was undertaken so as to 
spend money left on trust for bridges. The L.C.C. 
are too small-minded to construct a new road-bridge 
at Charing Cross which everyone thinks is a good 
idea. This bridge could cross over the railway 
station and the Strand to avoid congestion and land 
at St. Martin’s Lane. This lane is ripe for demoli- 
tion along its east side. This and its continuation 
through Seven Dials can become another Kingsway. 
The proportional improvement in this poor district 
would be greater than that which could happen in 
the printing district of Southampton Street. 

Compared to the parallel artery to the Strand 
along Chandos Street it would be inexpensive to 
enlarge King William Street, which is now a busy 
thoroughfare and will become more so with the cut 
through to Leicester Square. 

It is quite nonsensical to think of destroying 
Covent Garden to please Sir Arthur du Cros, who 
wants to charge higher rents on the Foundling site. 
Especially so when the Seven Dials route reaches the 
same point as Endell Street from Waterloo Bridge. 
This property is ripe for replanning and might even 
afford relief to the market of Covent Garden, which 
has annexed Long Acre adjoining this district. 

I am, etc., 
A. G. WALLER 

295 Strone Road, Manor Park, E.12 


SIR,—You and my friend Mr. MacColl are mis- 
taken in thinking that the Government is in any way 
concerned in the Bloomsbury or any other site. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has offered to give the 
University a certain sum of money, and the Univer- 
sity is proposing to spend some of it in buying from 
the Duke of Bedford a part of the site which the 
Government originally bought and offered to the 
University. The Government sold the site back to 
the Duke about six months ago, and is taking no part 
in the present negotiations. 

I am, etc., 
W. P. HERRINGHAM 


SIR,—In his interesting article in this week’s 
Sarurpay, Mr. MacColl says with all truth that the 
University of London ‘‘ is at present invisible ’’ and 
then proceeds to commend the Bloomsbury site as a 
means to rescue it from its present obscurity. But 
I would respectfully ask him whether he would 
seriously contend that to place the University in a 
back street behind the British Museum would increase 
its visibility. The British Museum itself is in a by- 
street and virtually invisible from any main thorough- 
fare, while the site most worthy of the University of 
the Capital of the Empire is one which would strike 
the eye and appeal to the imagination both of 
Londoners themselves and of our overseas visitors, 
and I venture to submit that one with a river frontage 
would be the ideal for this purpose. 

Besides, too much stress can, I think, be easily 
laid upon the advantages of proximity to the British 
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Museum, for it should be remembered that already 
the University is within a stone’s throw of the 
Victoria and Albert and the Natural History Museum, 
whose libraries and students’ rooms together with 
those of the three Royal Colleges of Art, Science and 
Music, are always accessible to students without the 
tedious delays incidental to the Reading Room in 
Bloomsbury, invaluable though that be to post- 
graduate study. 
I am, etc., 
T. M. THIRLBY 


[Sir Wilmot Herringham’s reminder of the exact 
relations of Government, University and owner in the 
matter of the site is timely. Should the negotiations 
for purchase be successful and a balance be available 
for other purposes, it is believed to be the intention of 
the Senate to devote it to enlarging the present accom- 
modation at South Kensington. That would tend, 
in our judgment, to perpetuate the wrong choice for a 
University centre. Mr. Thirlby’s plea for a riverside 
site would be convincing were architectural visibility 
the only consideration. Visible the University should 
certainly be, in the sense of having a worthy building, 
undividedly devoted to its controlling activities, but 
freedom from noise and traffic, such as the British 
Museum enjoys, is also desirable, and still more a 
ready accessibility from affiliated and kindred insti- 
tutions. A position on the south side of the river 
would not have this last advantage, and South 
Kensington favours only certain branches of science. 
A reference to the plan illustrating the Daily Tele- 
graph’s excellent articles on the University, published 
on October 13, 14, and 15, will make it clear 
that Bloomsbury is the central ganglion of the 
system, and the articles themselves should open the 
eyes of Londoners to the immense development and 
ramifications of a university which they do not at 
present see, and whose rapid growth calls for plan- 
ning in advance upon a large scale.—Ep. S.R.] 


** TIROL ” 


SIR,—With the winter sport season approaching 
and ‘ The Constant Nymph’ (both book and play) 
being much discussed, may I ask why one constantly 
sees and hears references to ‘‘ The Tyrol ’’? There is 
no warrant for the ‘‘ the.’’ One does not talk of 
‘*‘ the Yorkshire ’’ or of ‘‘ the Salzburg ’’—yet Salz- 
burg, like Tyrol (Tirol), is a province of the post-war 
Austria as it was of the old Austria. Furthermore 
** Tirol’ with an ‘‘ i,’’ instead of ‘‘ y,’’ is the more 
correct form as it appears in most official documents 
and elsewhere, as, for instance, in the delightful Tiro- 
lese yodelling volkslied ‘ Yuhe, Tirolerland,’ a copy 
of which lies before me. 

And, by-the-bye, in reference to my recent short dis- 
cussion with your correspondent ‘‘ X. Y. Z.,’’ about 
the spelling of Russian names with a single final ‘‘ f ”’ 
instead of with a double “‘ ff,’? may I be allowed to 
say that I wrote quite dispassionately, inasmuch as on 
the rare occasions I have to transliterate such Rus- 
sian names, I invariably finish them off with the final 


” 


v’’ as in the Russian and leave it at that. 


I am, etc., 
TOURNEBROCHE 
[Many letters are unavoidably held over.—Ep. S.R.] 
P’s AND Q’s 


(PROBLEMS AND QUESTIONS.) 


At various times our readers have suggested that 
the Saturpay Review should provide them with a 
medium for the exchange of information, literary, his- 
toric, antiquarian, etc. We have therefore opened a 
column under the above heading through which readers 
can seek the co-operation of others in the solution of 
genuine problems falling within these categories. 
Queries of a kind the answer to which can be obtained 


by reference to the nearest popular encyclopedia », 
dictionary of quotations cannot be admitted. Brevity 
is recommended. 


SIR,—Can any of your readers tell me where [ ca, 
purchase a copy of the song commencing : 
‘* When the sweet chimes of eve are ringing, 
Mem’ries of old oft fill the breast ’’? 
It was in vogue thirty-five years ago, but seems noy 
to be out of print. ALFRED Okrsr 


SIR,—Can any of your readers inform me which js 
the longest sentence in English Literature? 
DouG as Kissocx 


SIR,—I should be grateful if you could supply m 
with any information with regard to the familix 
phrase, ‘* Spoiling the ship for a ha’porth of tar,” 

W. C. SHUTTLEWoRTH 


SIR,—The lines quoted by your correspondent, 
M. K. Hudson, are to be found in a poem entitle 
‘ The Violet,’ by William Woty. The correct version 
is as follows: 


‘** Whilst the sons of debauch to indulgence give way, 
And slumber the prime of their hours, ; 
Let us, my dear Stella, the garden survey, 
And make our remarks on the flowers.”’ 


Woty’s poem is included in ‘ The Shorter Poems of 
the Eighteenth Century,’ an anthology compiled by 
Mr. Iolo A. Williams, and published in 1923. 

E. TEMPLETON 


THE FIRST TELEPHONE 


SIR,—In the ‘ History of the Telephone in th 
United Kingdom,’ Mr. Baldwin states that one of 
the first telephones (a private one) to be installed 
in the vicinity of London was from the residence of 
Mr. H. F. Tiarks, of Chislehurst, to his stables. The 
date of the installation is not given, but would almost 
certainly be early in 1878. JouN TAyLor 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—%35 


Set By CLENNELL WILKINSON 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and « 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best answer 
to the following problem: 


Take the speaker or the principal character cot 
cerned in each of the following quotations from 
Dickens and reassemble the four for a picnic luncheon 
on Hampstead Heath, giving a general idea of ther 
conversation and behaviour, in not more than 30 
words. 

At breakfast.—‘‘ Here is a devilled grill, a savoury pie, * 
dish of kidneys, and so forth. Pray sit down. Old Joe c# 
give you nothing but camp fare, you see.’? ‘* Very excellen 
fare . . .”’ replied his guest; and not in mere politeness either 

At dinner.—* Wery good little dinner, sir, they can get reat) 
in half an hour—pair of fowls, sir, and a weal cutlet; French 
beans, ’taturs, tart, and tidiness. You’d better stop vere 0 
are, sir, if I might recommend.” 

At tea.—With his hands in his pockets hovered restless 
about these delicacies, stopping occasionally to whisk the fis 
out of the sugar basin with his wife’s pocket-handkerchief, © 
to dip a teaspoon in the milk-pot and carry it to his mouth, o 
to eut off a little knob of crust, and a little corner of meat, anc 
swallow them at two gulps like a couple of pills... “ Do 
thou feel hoongry, lass?’’ 

At Supper.—Walked into an oyster shop . . . led his patty 
into a box—a private box, fitted up with red curtains, white 
table-cloth and cruet-stand complete, and ordered a fierce gent: 
man with whiskers ...to bring three dozen of his large 
sized oysters and to look sharp about it. 


B. The ship “ Hopewell,” of Bristol, sets sail for 
America on August 5, 1571, but unfortunately 1 
into the Sargasso Sea, where she is doomed to drift 
for ever without a breath of wind. The super-carg® 
an educated young man, son of a Bristol merchatt, 
kept a diary, which Hakluyt would have loved 
print. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea andé 
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second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best version 
of the last entry made in this diary, in not more than 
30 words. Verisimilitude as well as invention is 
necessary. 

RULES 


;. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The SarurDay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week’s LITERARY 35a, 
or LITERARY 35s). 

ji. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is legible, 
but competitors must use one side of the paper only. Pen- 
names may be employed if desired. 

iii, Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold one or more prizes. 


day, November 8, 1926. The results will be announced 
in the issue of the SaturpAy REvIEW immediately 
following. Neither the Editor nor the setter of the 
Competitions can enter into any correspondence with 
competitors. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITION 3: 
Set BY DyneLEY Hussey 


A. Asa schoolboy you are set the following “‘ gen- 
eral knowledge ’’ paper. Your actual knowledge is 
considerably surpassed by your ingenuity and imagina- 
tion. If you produce, by way of answer, a really good 
set of ‘‘ howlers,’’ you will receive a prize of Two 
Guineas. If, however, some other competitor howls 
more loudly than yourself, you will get only Half a 
Guinea or ihe mere consolatory reward of an honour- 
able mention in these columns. The ideal ‘‘ howler,”’ 
it should be noted, is compounded of one part fact 
with nine parts invention. 

1. Translate into English and comment briefly on 
the following quotations, giving references, and 
emendations where necessary: 

(a). Paucius junctas quatiunt fenestras 

Ictibus crebris juvenes protervi. 

(b). Englewood Kiwanians starred in the gentle art 
of rolling popcorn balls on their noses. 

(c). “‘ Quoi, l’ami, ce croc est a la mode? 

Pour pendre son chapeau c’est trés commode!”’ 

(d). Immenso Ftha, del mondo 
Spirto animator 
Noi ti invochiamo! 

2. What John sent the ‘‘ Wash about on both sides 

of the way ’’? And on what occasion? 

3. State what you know about Macadam; Touch- 
stone; Filkins; Poitrine de Calecoen; Bozart; 
Halma; Lord Raingo; Sir Hans Sloane. 

B. A young man is reported to have given vent, in 
conversation with a distinguished critic, to the opinion 
that Mr. Thomas Hardy is a poor sort of author and 
to have followed up this judgment with the giggling 
and gleeful statement that Mr. George Moore, at any 
rate, had ‘‘ put Mr. Hardy in his place.’’ The critic 
thereupon uttered six polite, but unrecorded, words 
which silenced the young man for the rest of the 
evening. A First Prise of One Guinea and a Second 
Price of Half a Guinea are offered for the best sugges- 
tions as to what the critic said. 


We have received the following report from Mr. 
Dyneley Hussey, with which we concur, and we have 
pleasure in awarding the prizes in accordance with his 
recommendations. 


REPORT FROM MR. HUSSEY 


334. The examination-paper produced a number 
of amusing replies and most of the competitors entered 
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Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according | 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on Mon- | 


‘into the spirit of the thing. 


In order to adjudicate 
properly, I thought it best to mark the papers, giving 
a maximum of three for each question. Credit 
was given for answers put in a _ boyish way. 
Actually some of the best individual answers 
were not given in the prize-winning papers, and their 
makers must be content with honourable mentions. 
The ideal answers, which I had in mind, were often 
given, though no one thought of Lord Raingo as the 
weather-prophet of the Daily Mail, and I hoped that 
someone would add that for Poitrine de Calecon, whom 
several competitors rightly described as the favourite 
of various French monarchs, Chippendale made the 
first chest-of-drawers. One of the best answers given 
was that of Miss Rose Fitzpatrick to 1 (d): 

Great Father of the Spirit world, animate her : we call upon 
Thee. 

These words were spoken by Signor Mussolini and addressed 
to Mr. Conan Doyle at the League of Nations. The woman 
referred to is Lady Astor. 

Another good version of the same was Mr. Martin’s : 

His corpulent father, with the most animated spirits in the 
world, invited us to tea. 

The best schoolboy answers came from Bracken- 
bury Junior, who perpetrates the following : 

1 (a). A little later they stuck the joined feathers and the 
young Ictibus flew forth on wings. 

This couplet clearly comes from Ovid’s well-known 
story of Daedalus and Ictibus. Daedalus stuck the 
feathers on with beeswax. 

2. John the Baptist, when he plunged into the Jordan. 
New Testament. 


3. Macadam: Born in humble circumstances he was at 
first a roadmender but he made furniture in his spare time and 
died a genius. 


Sir Hans Sloane: The great architect of the Regency period. 
Among the streets he built Sloane Square and Hans Place as 
the names imply. But modern architects are spoiling his idea. 


A bright boy, Brackenbury! Bébé equals him with 
the statement that Touchstone was ‘‘ a son of King 
Midas and was a wizard in Shakespeare’s play. 
Everything he touched turned and petrified, like Lot’s 
wife.’"”, Mr. H. H. Martin deserves mention as the 
author of : 

Filkins are the catkins that filbert nuts come from later. 

Halma is a gambling game played in Monty Carlo. 

Mr. G. Martin is the author of the suggestion that 
Lord Raingo is a ‘* wicked peer, whose private sins 
are being shown up by Mr. Arnold Frankau in 
The Times every day.’’ 1 like the translation by 
Minimus, of paucius as “ a pig-faced fellow ’’ and his 
suggestions that Poitrine de Calecon was Joan of 
Arc’s private secretary and Bozart the author of the 
‘ Leper’s Flute.’ Bozart’s true meaning, as an Ameri- 
can corruption of Beaux Arts, does not seem to have 
occurred to anyone. The second question also stumped 
most of the competitors. Only one, Carolus, spotted 
the true origin of the quotation, namely, John Gilpin ! 
The most mixed answer to it was Miss Fitzpatrick’s : 

The John mentioned here is John the Baptist. The reference 
is to the miracle which he performed, viz., he made the waters 
of Jordan rise up to form two walls, and thus the Israelites 
walked over dry-shod. 

Miss Fitzpatrick is also responsible for ‘‘ Poitrine 
de Calegon, literally ‘ calico-chest,’ an abusive 
epithet applied by Labour Members of Parliament to 
people who wear Thermogene.” Another competitor, 
working on the same lines, suggested that it is French 
slang for gentlemen in evening-dress and, in a 
scholarly way, compares the English ‘‘ tin-bellies ’’ 
for Life Guards. 

The leading competitors were Mr. P. R. Laird, with 
thirty-five marks out of a possible thirty-nine. Mr. 
Laird conveys admirably the vagueness of a little 
knowledge. 

Mr. Lester Ralph follows him one mark behind, and 
Non Omnia is third with thirty-two. The papers 
of the first two are printed complete and the best of 
Non Omnia’s answers are also given. 
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THE WINNING ENTRY 


1 (a). ‘* The more loosely the windows are fastened, 
the more do rough boys bash them with their heads.’’ 

Quatiunt ictibus crebris=shake with blows with 
their heads; that is, butt. 

This is from an Ode of Horace, who is satirizing 
the destructive habits of small boys. 

(b). ‘* Englewood freshmen began the peaceful 
pursuit of polishing billiard balls with their noses.’’ 

Englewood is a University in America, and the first- 
year students are called Kiwanians, after the name of 
the Kiwi, a bird of those parts. In America, billiard 
balls are made of popcorn (a vegetable ivory). It is 
well known that men frequently use their noses for 
polishing pipes, etc. 

** Starred ’’ is evidently a mistake for ‘‘ started.’’ 

The passage is from one of Mark Twain’s books. 

(c). ‘* What, friend? Is this crocodile fashionable? 
It is quite large enough to take one’s hat.’’ 

Somebody is making a jest of the fact that a large 
crocodile has just eaten his hat. 

The poem is a French adaption of ‘ Peter Pan,’ by 
Barrie. 

(d). ‘‘ Immense Ether, thou animated spirit of the 
world, we invoke thee.’’ 

This is a passage from the celebrated poet Dante, 
and shows that he antissipated the discoveries of 
modern science. 

‘* Ftha ’’ should, I think, be ‘‘ Etha.’’ 

2. This is obviously King John, when he was 
splashing through the Wash where he lost all his 
luggage in his flight from the French. The Wash 
here does not refer to clothes but is a bay off the Coast 
of England. 

3. Macadam: There were two famous men of this 
name. One of them invented roads and the other 
essays. They both died some years ago. 

Touchstone was made of flint and people used to 
strike their tinder on it before matches were made. 

Filkins were barrels used for containing beer, 
especially in the eighteenth century. 

Poitrine de Calegon was a beautiful lady beloved by 
several French kings, including Henry of Navarre. 

Bozart was a composer of magnificent operas who 
lived in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The 
best known one is ‘ Carmen.’ 

Halma: This is a somewhat foolish game suitable 
for children. You jump the men all over a board done 
up in two colours and have to get into one of the 
corners. 

Lord Raingo: This is the name of a fulleton by 
Ethel M. Dell, that was coming out in one of the 
papers during the summer holidays. 

Sir Hans Sloane: This is the name of the King’s 
jockey, who was knighted for winning the Derby 
some years ago. He is usually known as Tod Sloane. 

P. R. Lairp 


SECOND PRIZE 


1 (a). ‘‘ The pawkily joined windows shake (like) wanton 
youths caned frequently.’’ 

Juvenal, referring to Roman Jerry-building. 

(b). ‘* Members of the Englewood Kiwi Club boxed, giving 
light taps upon each other’s noses.’’ 

Sitwell: vers libres which allow the use of such a symbol as 
** popcorn balls’? to suggest extreme lightness. Englewood, a 
London suburb well known for its manufacture of Kiwi polish. 

(c). ‘* What, old man, that crock is in the mood?”’ (i.e. for 
scrapping). ‘I will bet my hat (read perdre for pendre) he is 
very useful ”’ (i.e., with his fists). 

Colloquial French translation of ‘ Rodney Stone.’ 

(d). ‘‘ Thanks tremendously, never in the world would I 
as examiner invoke you, oh sprinter.’’ 

From the Old Italian Play ‘ El magistero.’ 

The F and h of Ftha are mute. Athletes are notoriously use- 
less at exams. 

2. When King John called for his big water-proof boots and 
sat down in the Wash—which is very shallow—to rebuke his 
flatterers. 

3. Macadam: Said by the Clown in ‘ As You Like It.’ 
It was a Scotch invocation to call fools into a circle, and its 
rhythm repeats that of Armentieres’s ‘‘ come hither ’’ in the first 
two stanzas. 


Touchstone: The stone upon which the Scotch kings we, 
crowned. It is now in Mme. Tussaud’s. Not till the back 4 
the monarch actually touched the stone was he hailed as ; 

Filkins: Small Scriptural liquid measures. m6 

Poitrine de Calegon: The title bestowed upon his favourite by 
Francis |. She was a lady of generous build. ; 

Bosart: Scotch for goblin. It was the pen-name of Charl 
Dickens when he illustrated his own Christmas Books, 

Halma: The famous battle in which the Roman Curtiys 
leaped the chasm. 

Lord Raingo: The hero of the old ballad whose refrain runs 

“ Rain, rain go away ; 
Come again another day.” 

Sir Hans Sloane: The title assumed, with punning referenc 
to the lightness of his hands, by the famous jockey when he wa, 
knighted by King Edward VII. 

Lester Ratpy 


HONOURABLE MENTION 


1 (a). ‘* The closed windows shake somewhat under the fre. 
quent blows of the youthful ancestor.” This refers to whe, 
Romulus and Remus quarrelled in their youth. Remus was shy; 
out of the house, but, having hopped over the wall, tapped 4 
the window. Ovid refers to the incident in the “* Fasti.” 

(b). *‘* The people of the forest primeval starved in the attemp: 
to eat popcorns correctly.’’ This is a quotation from Long. 
fellow’s ‘ Evangeline,’ and refers to the habits of the natives oj 
those parts. Popcorns are an American dish to-day, correspond. 
ing to asparagus. As they are difficult to manage the Kiwanians 
star‘‘ v "ed. (Note emendation.) 

(c). ‘* Why, my friend, is not this old basin the very thing’ 
It will do splendidly for ironing out one’s old hat on.” This js 
from a little known French comedy of the nineteenth century, 
dealing with the life of the bourgeoisie. ; 

3. Macadam was that son of Adam from whom the Scots ar 
descended. They became the great rivals of the sons of Shem, 
the Jews. 

Touchstone is a character in Shakespeare. He describes his 
own character very well when he says he is “‘ a picker-up of 
unconsidered trifles.”” From him comes the modern word “ to 
touch,’’ meaning to get money out of someone. 

Filkins: Should be ‘“‘ Vilkins,’’? the name given to a typical 
cockney in the time of Dickens. There is a song called “ Vil 
kins and his Donah.”’ 

Poitrine de Calegon: An extract from a menu. It simply 
means you get a couple of slices off the breast of a chicken, © 

Lord Raingo: The title adopted by our leading weather 
expert during the war. He was formerly a Mr. Bennet and 
through him we were able to let off a lot of gas when the wind 
took it towards the enemy. 

Sir Hans Sloane: Recently knighted ‘‘ for services to hv- 
manity ” in inventing a patent medicine. 

Non Omnia 


338. This competition was evidently more difi- 
cult, and adjudication is consequently easier, be 
cause one or two obviously stand out above the 
rest. I ruled out at once sententious aphorisms such 
as ‘‘ Ignorance begets sorrow—stupidity _ begets 
scorn,’’ because I do not think that even critics talk 
like that. Those retorts which required a gloss of 
explanation were also weeded out in the first round. 
Reluctantly I had to disqualify the nameless competi- 
tor who wrote ‘* Ay, young sir, on his throne,”’ and 
gave two witty Greek iambic variations on this theme, 
because that is exactly where Mr. Moore did not put 
Mr. Hardy. But Mr. Anon is highly commended. So 
also is Mr. Laird for ‘‘ Poor Moore thinks his disciples 
discriminating.’’ But I liked best the straightforwari 
simplicity of the retort courteous suggested by Is 
Turre Securitas. It puts in the best possible way the 
idea which occurred to the majority of competitors. 
The second prize goes to Aeronautic, and I hope 
will cover the cost of his telegram from Malta. The 
critic in question is more likely to have indulged him- 
self in the language of Aristotle or Stendhal, but 
Aeronautic’s wit and enthusiasm shall have their 1 
ward. Will he please send his address? 


THE WINNING ENTRY 


‘* Mr. Hardy is in his place.”’ 
In TurRE SECURITAS 
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REVIEWS 
WHAT CHILDREN LIKE 
By Epwarp SHANKS 


Winnie-the-Pooh. By A. A. Milne, with decora- 


tions by Ernest H. Shepard. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. 

The Wind in the Willows. By Kenneth Grahame. 
Methuen. 3s. 6d. 


GOOD way to make a new book for children 

successful is to siggest that, once it is in the 
house, grown-ups and children will contend for the 
possession of it: a better way is so to write your 
book as to ensure that they will. Has any children’s 
book ever become a durable classic without this 
double appeal? I doubt it. The adult gets more out 
of Hans Andersen and Lewis Carroll than the child, 
and it is in the adult’s memory and enjoyment that 
these books are carried on from one generation of 
children to another. 

The fact that this is so makes one from time to 
time a little self-suspicious. When we applaud Mr. 
Milne’s books and others like them, when we press 
them on our children, are we not perhaps indulging 
in a very hypocritical and sophisticated naivety? Is 
it really possible that the children can honestly enjoy 
what we ourselves enjoy so much? There are moods 
in which one ranks oneself with the senders of 
trousers to the naked savage, and resolves to leave 
the nursery in future to those simple rhymes and 
pictures which no degree of affectation could ever 
make popular in the drawing-room. 

I confess that a mood of this sort overtook me 
when I had very heartily enjoyed ‘ Winnie-the-Pooh.’ 
But it was not strong enough to restrain me from 
experimenting on the nursery which, on the rare 
occasions when it has a chance, might just as well 
show its usefulness as anyone else. And the experi- 
ment was easily made, for what I had marked as a 
crucial passage lies in the very early pages of the 
book. This passage, I felt assured, must be incom- 
prehensible to two small females of seven and four 
and must, therefore, afflict them with fatigue. Here 
it is: 

Once upon a time, a very long time ago now, about last 
Friday, Winnie-the-Pooh lived in a forest all by himself under 
the name of Sanders. 

Sell es does ‘ under the name’ mean?’’ asked Christopher 

obin, 

“It means he had the name over the door in gold letters, 
and lived under it.’’ 

“ Winnie-the-Pooh wasn’t quite sure,’’ said Christopher 
Robin. 

“Now I am,” said a growly voice. 

“Then I will go on,” said I. 

Now if ever there was an inconsequent joke of the 
old familiar ‘‘ A. A. M.’’ type, intended for con- 
sumption by adults only, surely that is it. But the 
elder listener, after hearing the first sentence, asked 
with every appearance of interest: ‘‘ What does 
‘under the name’ mean?’’? She was answered 
Precisely as in the text and, nodding her head in a 
satisfied manner, allowed the reading to continue, 
while I endeavoured to rearrange my ideas. 

_ The secret is, of course, that what the child enjoys 
1s what it makes out of the book given it, and that 
is by no means necessarily the book as written. The 
Pleasant absurdity of Mr. Milne’s conceit is just so 
much statement of fact to the child, to be found 
interesting or not as may happen. In this case it 


Proves to be interesting. The child would find it fun 
to live in a forest under a name in gold letters and, 
besides, there is Mr. Shepard’s conyincingly realistic 
drawing of Winnie-the-Pooh doing so. And I think 
it is fair to say that the book would, among grown- 
ups, survive the loss of the illustrations, but not 
For children they substantiate all 


among children. 
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the delightful facts mentioned in the text, the little 
houses, the parties, the balloons, Pooh’s boats, and 
the rest of it. The comical subtleties of Mr. Shepard’s 
draughtsmanship, so captivating to the grown-up, 
escape the child as completely as the verbal subtleties 
of Mr. Milne’s style. And thus, be it remarked, the 
child enjoys books of which the authors never for a 
moment thought of as being for his use. Children 
have been observed to like ‘ Paradise Lost’ and 
Young’s ‘ Night Thoughts.’ They invariably like 
‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ and the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ 
though neither was meant in the first place for use 
in the nursery. 

Thus one finds that the eternal favourites of the 
nursery were not all written for the nursery, but that 
they all have an abiding reputation elsewhere. I will 
not venture so far as to predict immortality for Mr. 
Milne’s pleasant confection, and he himself will for- 
give me if I change the subject to another book of 
which he has long been a vociferous champion, and 
without which, I incline to think, ‘ Winnie-the-Pooh ’ 
would not have been written as we have it now. I 
mean, of course, Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s ‘ The Wind 
in the Willows,’ which Mr. Milne calls ‘‘ a book 
which everybody in the household loves, and quotes 
continually ever afterwards; a book which is read 
aloud to every new guest, and is regarded as a touch- 
stone of his worth.”’ 

Here, if ever there was one, is a book with the 
double appeal, but rarely have the two been blended 
with equal confidence and intricacy. Take the Mole’s 
return to his deserted home : 

Poor Mole found it difficult to get any words out between 
the upheavals of his chest that followed one upon another so 
quickly and held back speech and choked it as it came. “ 1 
know it’s a—shabby, dingy little place,’’ he sobbed forth at 
last, brokenly: ‘“‘ not like—your cosy quarters—or Toad’s 
beautiful hall—or Badger’s great house—but it was my own 
little home—and I was fond of it—and I went away and for- 
got all about it—and then I smelt it suddenly—on the road 
when I called and you wouldn’t listen, Rat—and everything 
came back to me with a rush—and | wanted it!—O dear, O 
dear !—and when you wouldn’t turn back, Ratty—and I had 
to leave it, though I was smelling it all the time—I thought 
my heart would break—We might have just gone and had 
one look at it, Ratty—only one look—it was close by—but you 


wouldn’t turn back, Ratty, you wouldn’t turn back! O dear, 
O dear!” 
That is grown-up sentiment, if you like. But when 


Rat yields to Mole’s heartbroken appeal and goes 
with him to Mole End, there is a feast of joy for the 
children in all the verisimilitudinous details of the 
little house and especially in the appearance of the 
field-mice who come to sing carols—‘‘ red worsted 
comforters round their throats, their fore-paws thrust 
deep into their pockets, their feet jigging for 
warmth.’’ 

Above all things the child likes detail which it can 
recognize in the furniture of its own life, and fantasy 
must not fly far enough for visualization to become at 
all difficult. This secured, it will put up with as 
much over-plus as the grown-ups may demand and 
may even find there surprisingly things for itself, 
taking literally what was not so intended. But 
unless there is a liberal mixture of facts which it can 
visualize from its own experience the child will take 
no genuine interest in any book, and, unless there is 
something more, the adult memory will not keep it 
alive over the gap between generations. 


VICTORIAN STATESMEN 


Prime Ministers of the Nineleenth Century 
Edited by F. J. C. Hearnshaw. Macmillan. 
12s. 6d. 


HIS is an excellent book of its kind, edited by a 
political writer and thinker, who is well entitled 
to be placed in the first class. It consists of a series 
of lectures, delivered in King’s College, London, dur- 
ing the spring of this year. The selection starts with 
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Canning, thus leaving out the fifteen years’ Premier- 
ship of Lord Liverpool, whom Disraeli styled the Arch- 
Mediocrity. It seems to have occurred to no one that 
the man who kept his place as Prime Minister during 
the very critical period between 1812 and 1827 cannot 
have been altogether a mediocrity ; and in the interests 
of history someone ought to attempt a study of the 
second Jenkinson. 

Of the essays in this book, Sir Charles Oman’s 
Duke of Wellington, and Prof. Hearnshaw’s Disraeli, 
are undoubtedly the best. Sir Charles Oman exhibits 
the Iron Duke in a light that will be new to many 
people; it is very necessary that the sham varnish 
should be stripped off national heroes. There is no 
doubt that Wellington was a brutal, obstinate and 
incompetent statesman. Dr. Hearnshaw’s sympathetic 
and eloquent lecture on Disraeli will satisfy the most 
exacting admirers of that great man. Dr. Temperley’s 
article on Canning is short, compared with the others, 
which is excusable, seeing how much he has already 
written on that subject. Mr. Guedalla’s treatment of 
Lord Palmerston is marked by the same vague whim- 
sicality and straining after wit which disfigured his 
characters of some of the statesmen in his book on 
the War of Independence. If this young writer wishes 
to do anything which will be worth reading by students 
of history, he must shed his affectation. He should 
realize that epigram is the prerogative of age and ex- 
perience; in youth it is merely the condensation of 
sciolism. 

Sir Richard Lodge’s defence of Sir Robert Peel’s 
Catholic emancipation and repeal of the Corn Laws 
is conventional casuistry, and would justify Glad- 
stone’s Home Rule conversion. Disraeli’s Reform 
Act of 1867, which is generally classed together with 
Peel’s and Gladstone’s tergiversation, is quite different, 
because Disraeli had himself introduced two previous 
Reform Bills, and the subject of the franchise was 
admittedly an open one. It is to be regretted that so 
interesting and original a character as that of Lord 
Melbourne has been omitted from an otherwise admir- 
able collection. 


NEW VIEWS OF AULD REEKIE 


The Perambulator in Edinburgh. By James 
Bone. Illustrated by E. S. Lumsden. Cape. 
12s. 6d. 


HAT is the dullest town of Britain? To answer 

that question in print would be dangerous; a 
thousand local rebukes would come thundering into 
the office of any editor who took the risk. But this 
much may be said, that if any region is afraid lest 
it should win a prize for drabness it should immedi- 
ately call in Mr. Bone as advocate. For him there 
are not only sermons in stones, but fairy-tales in 
bricks. A suburb on damnation’s brim no simple 
suburb is to him. You could take him from ‘‘ Elm- 
holme ’’ to ‘* Acacia Villa,’? whose difference is 
nominal only and not arboreal at all, and he would 
find excitement in every aspidistra. Edinburgh, of 
course, is altogether too easy for him. His Mid- 
Lothian campaign is a walk-over. 

Edinburgh is exciting, as the mere day-tripper 
knows. Its piled buildings that are so native to the 
rocks below and about have a magical menace of 
their own: in these grey containing vessels all the 
black, stark, cruel ghosts of Scottish history are 
not effectively contained. The dead walk abroad. 
Here the last horrors as well as the last enchant- 
ments of the Middle Ages take spectral hands. Yet 
you have only to step across the road and you have 
crossed the great border between romance and 
classicism. Here might the Cenci have dwelt; there 
an urbane lawyer walks from classic office to classic 
square. Auld Reekie and New Athens rub shoulders 
for warmth in the shrewd east wind. 


In his London perambulations Mr. Bone made 
first and a brilliant exploration of the virtues of 
Portland Stone. In Edinburgh his most Striking 
discovery has been of the palimpsest of the tenements, 
The great houses of Stuart times have bzen turneg 
into proletarian barracks, and Mr. Bone has found 
means to penetrate the closed door and see what the 
poor have made of their lordly rooms. Much of the 
glory has gone, but surprisingly much has remained, 
There is a pride still, though the temptation to regard 
woodwork as fuel must often have been strong on 
stormy night when the wage failed and the coal 
was dear: 

A tall, bony, middle-aged woman, with tight, greyish hair 
and a lean, eager face, who seemed trained and stripped for 
her fight with poverty, and unlikely to have a thought to give 
between the rounds to the things in the arena where she wa; 
fighting, became beautiful in her animation and in the gestures 
of her lean arms as she tried to tell me about the glories of 
her old house in Carrubber’s Close. ‘‘ Talk aboot chimney. 
pieces,’’ she cried. ‘* It was the nicest, sweetest thing eve 
ye saw; lovely bunches of grapes, a’ carved like real, and 
fruit in baskets and floo’ers a’ growin’ aboot. And the 
ceiling was a’ floo’ered—raised floo’ers—a’ standing oot.” 

Edinburgh is full of flowers, ‘‘ a’ standing oot,” and 
of others which nestle and need a revealing guide, 
Mr. Bone can find the shy queernesses of the city as 
surely as he can expound the Attic serenity of the 
eighteenth-century town. Mr. Lumsden, his illus. 
trator, can equally well hit off the contrasts of this 
strange capital in which the feast of reason and the 
flow of soul are so joined within an acre’s archi- 
tecture. To the easy dignity of Adam’s Register 
House he responds as surely as to the menace of the 
Saut-buckets and to the drift of smoke against the 
castle-rock. The book is as well prepared as last 
year’s volume on London and as reasonably priced, 
When parts of this volume appeared before the war 
as ‘ Edinburgh Revisited,’ the Scots seem to have 
neglected it. In its new and fuller version they wil 
have to reconsider the issue. The Edinburgh folk 
resented the patronage of a Glasgow man, and the 
Glasgow folk thought it most disloyal. But Mr. 
Bone points out that he is now a registered Londoner. 
That should ease the claims of civic jealousy. In 
any case, Mr. Cape has provided a better bargain at 
twelve-and-sixpence than many publishers do at 
thirty shillings or more. Banging the twelve-and- 
saxpence should be a Christmas game this time. 


AFTERGLOW 
The Fight for the Ashes in 1926. By P. F. 
Warner. Harrap. 15s. 


The Greatest Test Match. 
Faber and Gwyer. 6s. 


R. WARNER’S book is an industrious chronicle 

of all that the Australian cricketers did and suf- 
fered in the summer of 1926. He is not a stylist who 
can write about the flannelled figures as though he were 
adventuring his mind among masterpieces. Mr. 
Marchant has more fire, but Mr. Warner is a constant 
lover and his affection is equalled by his knowledge 
of the game. As he was a member of the English 
Selection Committee, he must walk with the tact of 
an official over the embers of controversy and he would 
be a stupid kind of sportsman who wanted to take 
those embers as a winter sport. Mr. Warner does 
full justice, perhaps more than justice, to the rather 
dull Australian team, which never developed a per 
sonality and permitted Macartney to shine apart. 
With regard to our future affairs, Mr. Warner comes 
out with a programme of reform. He wishes the 
M.C.C. to restate and reinforce its encyclical of 1901; 
in which it denounced the excessive preparation 
wickets : 


Take Lord’s as an example. There wickets have changed 
altogether in character. Before the war plenty of runs wert 


By John Marchant. 


made at Lord’s, but the matches were nearly always finished 
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and it is a well-known fact that it took the strongest batting 
sides all their time to make 250 runs in the fourth innings. 
Nowadays the wicket is probably the easiest in the country. 


_ The Saturday Review _ 


Furthermore, Mr. Warner advocates the broaden- | 


ing of the 1.b.w. rule to allow a verdict of ‘* out ”’ in 


cases where batsmen play on to their pads a ball to | 


which they would have been given ‘‘ out ’”’ if they 
had failed to hit it. As he points out, Law 24, as it 
stands, would permit such decisions, but the law of 
custom is at present against them. ‘ Instructions ”’ 
to umpires are all the change that need be made. 
Thirdly, he demands a more rigorous standardization 
of the circumference and quality of the ball, about 
whose tendency to swell and so to cheat the fingers 
that would spin it, bowlers are complaining nowadays. 
The manufacturers ought to make the ball slightly 
smaller than the exact measurement demands, so that 
even with swelling, it should never exceed the 
standard size. These are gentle schemes when 
matched with some of the wild proposals for challeng- 
ing the batsman’s sovereignty: common sense ap- 


proves them and, in Mr. Warner’s case, it is experi- | 


ence which demands them. 

Should anyone still suspect the Englishman of not 
taking his pleasures seriously, Mr. Marchant is a re- 
futation in himself. Here is a whole book devoted to 
one cricket match; there are a few trimmings of in- 
troductory matter and statistical appendix, but the 
bulk of the book is the record, almost ball by bal] and 
run by run, of the Fifth Test. Cricket is often a dull 
game to watch and it is mere cant to be lyrica! over 
leaden play on a leaden afternoon, but it would not 
have bored so many enthusiasts if it had not the 
potentiality of becoming an heroic encounter, large 
with the sweep of an epic and vibrant with the surge 
oi conflict. The Fifth Test was, until its last hour, 
an essay in the grand manner; when it was slow it 
had all the drama of a beleaguerment. First of Col- 
lins and then of Sutcliffe one murmured : 

Oh how shall summer’s honey breath hold out 
Against the wreckful siege of battering days. 
Mr. Marchant is alive to all the values of a defensive 
attack and writes of them with a deep critical enjoy- 
ment. 

Many of us who were there wondered what was the 
end of Hendren’s second innings. It is an astonish- 
ing story, as Mr. Marchant now relates, astonishing 
and inconclusive. Grimmett, it will be remembered, 
was bowling. 

Oldfield had the ball in his hand and the bails were off and 
several people said ‘‘ How’s that?’? Hendren seemed to think 
that the appeal was on a question of an attempted stumping, 
and as he was virtuously conscious of having been in his 
ground all the time, he just took a ritual glance at Young, 
the square-leg umpire, to make sure that he was not doing 
anything which he might be sorry for afterwards, and pre- 
pared to go on with his innings. Then his attention was 
called to the fact that Chester, the umpire at the bowler’s 
end, was signalling him out. Mystified, but obedient, 
Hendren came back to the pavilion, bewilderment written all 
over his face. How was he out? He did not know: nobody 
knew with the possible exception of Chester and we were to 
find out in time that he, magnificent umpire as he is, did not 
know either. .. For when the scorers had a chance to ask 
him about it, he said that Hendren was bowled, and so it 
was first written in the scoring book. .. Chester recon- 
structed the incident for himself in a further attempt to decide 
what had happened. Being the most conscientious of men, he 
went to the scorers next morning and amended his decision. 
Grimmett, he now said, had not bowled Hendren, who had 
been caught by Oldfield. 


So the score-books were altered. Has anything so 
queer happened in Test Cricket before? 


THE ESSENCE OF GREEK POETRY 


Lectures on Greek Poetry. By J. W. Mackail. 
New Edition. Longmans. tos. 6d. 


E are rather surprised to find that so precise a 
writer as Dr. Mackail has anything to alter in 
his text; but it is a happy chance that brings before 
us again his Oxford Lectures on Greek Poetry. Here 
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with delicate and calculated felicity of phrase he shows 
what models of poetry the Greeks have left us, from 
Homer to Apollonias the Rhodian; and, speaking as 
a Professor of the subject, he was concerned with the 
very stuff of poetry, avoiding those occasionally tedi- 
ous dissertations on language, origin, and affiliation 
in which scholars delight, sometimes clouding with 
grammar and archeology the sun that might shine on 
us all. It is, however, a pleasure, before we come to 
the poetic power of Homer, illustrated by Pope among 
others, to find a calm dismissal of the most extrava- 
gant theories. The work of Homer, we now know, 
belonged to the end of an old civilization, not the 
birth of a new one, but we can still believe that one 
man, a great artist, was the substantial author of the 
Iliad, and in his later years of the Odyssey, which with 
some loss of power excels in technique. Dr. Mac- 
kail supports this view by appealing to an English 
parallel, and throughout we find cited English masters 
whose work serves to vivify or reinforce the claims 
of the ancient Greek. This is as it should be: the 
golden chain runs on from voice to voice. Real poetry 
is never out of date, and when we call it classic, it 
should be because it holds something new for each 
reader, or even each occasion of reading, to discover. 

A good instance of Dr. Mackail’s delicate apprecia- 
tion is his lecture on Sophocles, whom he selects out 
of the three dramatists for notice, and who is said 
to be unpopular nowadays, compared with Euripides. 
If this is indeed so among the best readers, the magic 
of language has lost its power, for it reached its 
highest point in the verse of Sophocles, which repre- 
sents the Periclean Age at its loftiest. Whether Greek 
is in itself a language superior to all others for poetry 
is a debatable point. But the wonderful style of Sopho- 
cles, maintained over a marvellous period of fertility, 
has no rival in the world of verse since Shakespeare, 
equal to the greatest when he chose, often lapses into 
stuff much lesser men are capable of. Dr. Mackail’s 
examination of the alleged defects of Sophocles in 
his conception of the drama is full of fine points. His 
famous saying preserved by Aristotle (‘ Poetics,’ 
1460 b) is now translated, ‘‘ I presented men as they 
ought to be presented [not ‘ as they ought to be’), 
Euripides presents them as they are.’’ The heroic 
persons of the Sophoclean drama are at once human 
and ideal, under the control of the gods and without 
the war between free thought and divine guidance 
which is apparent in Euripides. Since Dr. Mackail 
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has mentioned the denunciation of love by Sophocles 
noted by Plato in the ‘ Republic,’ he might have re- 
ferred also to that fragment which describes Cypris 
as not only death, but immortal life; not only wailing 
and unsatisfied desire, but also the holder of all that 
in zeal or quietness leads to strength. 

The lecture on Sappho puts, as we did recently, the 
objections to the view of her as a creature all fire and 
nothing else. She has dignity and self-restraint as 
well as passion. She can be “ almost virginally 
austere,’’ and ends on her death-bed with a protest 
against mourning in the house of poetry. 

It is a pity that this new edition does not include 
an index, if only of passages quoted in Greek and 
English. 


THE HOME OF CICERO 
La Campagna Romana: Antica Medioevale e 
Moderna. Vol. IV. Via Latina. Giuseppe 
e Francesco Tomassetti: Roma. Maglione e 
Striai. 1. 125. 


FTER a lapse of thirteen years we have to wel- 

come another volume of the studies on the archzo- 
logy of the Roman Campagna, the first dealing with 
the life and general features of the plain, some forty 
miles long and thirty wide, which stretches round 
Rome, the second and third, like this, dealing with 
ancient roads and the monuments around them. The 
Via Latina left Rome through the Aurelian Porta 
Latina (now blocked up), and finally reached Brun- 
dusium. For the first few miles from Rome its ancient 
course is almost obliterated, and further on between 
the seventh and eleventh milestones it passes through 
a desert waste which in Roman times supported 
four thriving villages and a number of rich villas. The 
author of this volume, continuing his father’s work, 
takes us to Romavecchio, Ciampino, Marino, Grotta- 
ferrata, Frascati, and Rocca di Papa in turn; and the 
plan of his work includes a bibliography of the excava- 
tions and history, and an account of each place in 
ancient, medieval, and modern times. A glance at the 
very substantial index gives us some idea of the wealth 
of classical statuary, to take but one aspect of its 
former importance, that has been disinterred from the 
villas on this road. Sixty-eight notable statues and 
sixteen famous busts, the ornaments of European col- 
lections have been found here, and this list does not 
seem to include the Apollo Belvidere found in the lands 
of the Abbey of Grottaferrata. The Portland vase, 
too, a chief treasure of the British Museum, was found 
in the tomb of Alexander Severus near this road on 
the via Toscolano. 

Two of the places dealt with in this volume are of 
surpassing interest to the traveller, Frascati and 
Grottaferrata. Frascati in Roman times was the centre 
of the imperial estate, which came into the hands of 
Nero from Agrippina. It fell into private hands again, 
and in the tenth century we find the names of Marozia 
and Theodora, the virtual if not virtuous rulers of 
Rome, connected with it. It was rebuilt in the six- 
teenth century and became that vision of stately 
beauty which even modern rebuilding has failed to 
destroy—one of the show-places of the world. But the 
Tusculan hills have other interests for the lettered 
man. They are the beloved land of Cicero, his chosen 
home, celebrated over and over again in those letters 
so strangely neglected by modern classicists. His villa 
has disappeared from the face of the earth, and though 
much ink and more labour has been spent on the vari- 
ous identifications proposed, the question of its site 
is still an open one. The suggestion of Lanciani and 


Grossi-Gondi, placing it on the Colle dello Guiestre, 
seems the most likely; our author thinks that we 
cannot exclude the hypothesis that it stood on the 
slopes of the Colle di Tusculo, while the property ex- 
tended into the territory of Grottaferrata. 
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student of medieval and renaissance learning Grotta. 
ferrata has other claims. It was one of the centres 
of Greek learning in pre-Renaissance times; Bessariop 
was one of its Cardinal-abbots, and Baronius wrote 
his great history there, while it is again becoming a 
centre of medieval art. 

The volume is illustrated with two maps and eighty 
reproductions of photographs and engravings—alas, 
without any list for reference. Since 1886, when Sig. 
Tomassetti first wrote on the Via Latina, much has 
been discovered, and we now have a book which wil] 
be indispensable to the student or tourist. 


THROUGH FRANCE IN THE ’SIXTIES 


A Cruise upon Wheels. By Charles Alston 
Collins. Peter Davies. 1os. 6d. 


N the days when travel really was travel; when 

railways, though they already existed, and on a 
fairly large scale, were despised by the young and 
healthy-minded; when what a man liked to see was 
‘* a bit of blood between the shafts ’’ and it was as 
important to pretend to some knowledge of horseflesh 
as it now is to look wisely at a motor-car—in short, 
in the early '‘sixties—two young Englishmen, of 
moderate means but ample leisure, appear to have 
purchased a four-wheeled carriole and a grey mare 
and set out from the neighbourhood of Calais with the 
desperate intention of driving right through France to 
Geneva. We say ‘‘ appear to have,’’ because the 
story of their adventures is presented to us as fiction; 
but it is obvious that the author, who was a son-in- 
law of Charles Dickens, either described real events 
or possessed a genius for verisimilitude only equalled 
by his illustrious relative. This book is now reprinted, 
as ‘‘a humorous classic of the Victorian Age ’’; the 
publishers further promise us ‘‘ uproarious comedy ”’; 
but it may be said at once that the jokes are in fact 
the only faded patches in a most entertaining work. 
They have not stood the test of time. Mr. Pinch- 
bold’s fear of burglars, elaborately illustrated in every 
chapter, will bore most modern readers from the start. 
To speak of having ‘“‘ fallen out of a certain useful 
cooking utensil into the flames on which it rests when 
in action,’’ is not funny now, and probably never was. 

On the other hand the author has a pleasantly light 
touch, and an easy, gossipy way of crowding his pages 
with information about French hotels, French land- 
lords, commercial travellers, horse-dealers, ostlers and 
others, as he found them in g¢he ’sixties, that must be 
even more interesting to us than it was to his con- 
temporaries. The cooking, for instance, was almost 
uniformly bad. Exactly four good meals are 
described in a book that rather specializes in the sub- 
ject. The one thing that could be relied upon was an 
omelette, and they soon got tired of that. More often 
they found themselves sitting down to “ that refuge 
of the disappointed, a dish of chops.’’ For them- 
selves, their tasks remained irreclaimably English. 
They must have eggs and bacon for breakfast, and 
they carried their own paraphernalia for making tea. 
Wearying of the “ rich, bilious wines of Burgundy,” 
they longed for the ‘‘ judiciously roasted legs. of 
mutton and decanters of amber-coloured sherry ’’ of 
their native land. They would find that not so easy 
to get in a London restaurant to-day. But the English 
breakfast remains. Some things are sacred still. 


A LOST OASIS 
In Unknown Arabia. By Major R. E. Chees- 
man. Macmillan. 25s. 


O discover a new oasis in the desert, to espy it 
suddenly from your camel’s back, no mirage but 
a little green point of life in the dead grey seas of 
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sand through which you have been travelling—this | 
must be an experience almost like the finding of an | 
unknown island at sea. It may be only a clump of 
palm-trees, a few acres of grazing land, a small 
group of Arab tents; but there it is in its utter loneli- 
ness, with its little human community, living, per- 
haps, far from the caravan tracks (like an island off 
the trade routes), cut off inexorably from their kind, 
not by an ocean teeming with animal life, but by the 
dead, dry miles of desiccated wilderness, where 
nothing moves. 

It has been Major Cheesman’s good fortune to visit 
the oasis of Jabrin in the Arabian Desert, of which 
the name, indeed, was known but almost nothing 
else about it. It had never been seen by a European; 
it had never been mapped. This Major Cheesman 
has now done for it, and a new corner of Arabia will 
presently blossom into life in our atlases. Starting 
from Hufuf, Ibn Saoud’s town, 150 miles north, 
Major Cheesman covered the distance to Jabrin and 
back by camel, a long and painful journey which, at 
the proper time of year, could have been accom- 
plished quite easily and quickly by motor-car. But 
the fanaticism of the Wahabis of Arabia still pre- 
serves their desert fastnesses from such invasions, 
in the same way that their fellow Puritans, the 
Senoussi of Libya, have hitherto guarded Kufra 
Oasis against all but a privileged few. Major Chees- 
man had to dress as an Arab and carry himself 
circumspectly, though he held the Sultan’s passport. 
Yet the Italian armoured cars have got to Jarabub, 
where the founder of the Senoussi faith lies buried, 
and Sultan Ibn Saoud has already several Fords and 
a Crossley. at Hufuf to bring his mails from the 
coast. It is only a question of time. In Arabia, as 
in North Africa, the desert is doomed. In the 
meantime, however, it is swallowing up Jabrin. 
Major Cheesman found the place decaying. Cen- 
turies ago (he saw some ruins, but could not date 
them) Jabrin contained large and populous towns; 
but in the general failure of Arab civilization the 
desert has been allowed to gain everywhere on 
the sown. 

We have called the desert dead, but there is more 
life upon its arid surface than most people suppose. 
A surprising number of creatures manage to exist 
there, all dressed in the desert’s colours of yellow 
and buff and grey. Indeed, Major Cheesman went 
out primarily as a zoologist in search of specimens 
of the desert fauna: his geographical discoveries were 
really only incidental, though he had been at pains 
to prepare himself by previous study for any oppor- 
tunities of the kind that might come along. It was 
his work as a field naturalist that occupied most of 
his time, as his record of it now fills most of his 
space. The animals, though few, of course, were 
always remarkable and sometimes quite unexpected. 
Though there are many shallow lakes and reed-beds 
in the oasis round Hufuf, he only once saw wild 
duck. An even more remarkable absentee in an 
Oriental country was the common fiea. On the other 
hand, he secured some extraordinary specimens of 
the bat tribe, including one big fellow, with long, 
transparent ears and wings and pale grey fur— 
veritable hobgoblin,’’ remarks Major Cheesman. 
On the way to Jabrin he was able to bag a number 
of desert hares, though, as he says, it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to shoot straight from the back of a 
camel. He tells a good story of watching his men 
pursuing a hare across the open country, when an 
eagle and a raven appeared and swooped down con- 
tinually at the game in front of the men, but always 
missed. After a long chase the hare escaped. 

Major Cheesman’s style is the plain, unvarnished, 
and quotations would do him less than justice. His 
book is extraordinarily interesting, but the interest 
lies purely in what it records; it certainly owes 
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nothing to the rather dubious art of ‘‘ writing up.’’ 


LANGUAGES BY GRAMOPHONE 


Yes, this is undoubtedly 
the finest way to 
learn languages” 


A native master talks to you in the language of your 
choice—he repeats difficult sounds as often as you 
like, and whilst the speaker is thus training your 
ear the cleverly devised Linguaphone text book is 
training your eye—you learn the language just as a 
child learns English—by associating things with 
their appropriate word sounds. 
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“ My son has just left A——’s School, = 
London, where he has been studying + 
Spanish for about 3 years. He has 
been very studious and persevering and, 
as you are aware, I bought for him 
last year your set of Records in Spanish. 
He used these persistently and assidu- 
ously as vou instruct. 

“At the last examination for Matricula- 
tion he was awarded Distinction in 
Spanish, both ‘vd Orat and written. 

“The Matriculation Examiner, who is 
a native of Spain, asked what school in 
Spain my son had attended (needless to 
say he has never been in Spain or any 
Spanish-speaking country at any time), 
: and further in the report made to the 
school mentioned particularly and solely 
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NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


Notice under this heading does not preclude or 
prejudice subsequent review. 


¢ HE ADVENTURES OF JOHNNY WAL- 
KER, TRAMP’ (Cape, 7s. 6d.) has been 
made by Mr. W. H. Davies partly out of 
two early books of his, ‘ Beggars’ and ‘ The True 
Traveller,’ but since what was in the form of an 
essay has been recast in the form of a novel, ‘ Johnny 
Walker * must be regarded as almost entirely a new 
book. It fills the gap in its author’s autobiography 
between ‘ The Super-Tramp’ and ‘ Later Days.’ 

An extremely welcome volume is that which, under 
the title ‘ Victorian Photographs of Famous Men 
and Fair Women’ (Hogarth Press, 2 gns.), gathers 
together the very remarkable portraits produced by 
Mrs. Cameron in days when neither the lens nor the 
photographic plate had been brought to anything like 
the modern standard. The Carlyle challenges 
Whistler, and the skill with which the bony structure of 
the head in plate No. 19 is brought out is amazing. 

‘Gifts of Fortune’ (Heinemann, 8s. 6d.) is 
adequately recommended when it is said that it is 
another book of travel by Mr. H. M. Tomlinson. 
He has prefixed to these papers some thoroughly 
characteristic, which is to say, thoroughly admirable, 
hints to those about to travel. 

In ‘ The Painter’s Methods and Materials ’ (Seeley, 
Service, 21s.) an eminent authority on this subject 
deals very fully, in the light of prolonged experiments 
and a lifetime of research, with pigments and 
materials. So far as we have examined the book, 
far from being of interest only to painters and 
collectors, it is fascinating to the lay intelligence also. 

‘ Passenger to Teheran ’ (Hogarth Press, 12s. 6d.) 
gives us the impressions of so sensitive a traveller 
and so entertaining a chronicler as Miss V. Sackville 
West. 

The firm of Peter Davies is to be congratulated 
warmly on the independence of its choice and the 
excellence of its taste in choosing and producing its 
reprints. We would draw particular attention to the 
first volume of the Bradenham edition of Disraeli’s 
novels. The typography, with Messrs. Constable as 
printers, is excellent, but the producer’s taste is most 
evident in the singular propriety of the cover design, 
which, one feels, should have been Disraeli’s crest. 
The edition begins with ‘ Vivian Grey ’ (Peter Davies, 
1os. 6d.). Another excellent reprint from the same 
house is that of ‘ The Spiritual Quixote’ (Peter 
Davies, 2 vols., 36s.), by Richard Graves, a book 
which, as Mr. Charles Whibley says in his Intro- 
duction, is not unworthy to stand beside ‘ Tom Jones ’” 
in respect of those things common to the two. 

‘All Summer in a Day’ (Duckworth, 16s.) is 
described by its author as ‘‘ an autobiographical 
fantasia.’’ It is, at any rate, to judge by such pages 
as we have so far sampled, an entertainment which 
no one but Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell would have 
provided. 

‘ Pastiche ’ (Faber and Gwyer, 42s.) is ‘‘ a music- 
room book ’”’ compiled with great ingenuity by Miss 
Yvonne Cloud and Mr. Edmond X. Kapp. The 
drawings were not made for the letterpress, but as a 
rule the two hold together admirably. We cannot 
refrain from a word in special eulogy of the portrait 
of Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch. 

Mr. Humbert Wolfe’s ‘ News of the Devil ’ (Benn, 
3s. 6d.) is the most ambitious poem this curiously 
gifted poet has yet offered us. 

Lastly, we may note three novels: ‘ Daphne 
Adeane’ (Heinemann, 8s. 6d.) by Mr. Maurice 
Baring; ‘ Rosa’ (Knopf, 6s.) by Knut Hamson; and 
‘Nigger Heaven' (Knopf, 7s. 6d.) by Carl van 
Vechten. 


NEW FICTION 
By L. P. Hartley 


An American Tragedy. 
Constable. tos. 
The Happy Tree. By Rosalind Murray. Chatto 

and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
Her Son’s Wife. By Dorothy Canfield. Cape. 


By Theodore Dreiser. 


7s. 6d. 
In Our Time. By Ernest Hemingway. Cape. 
6s. 


UNDITS have told us that in Art the subject is 

nothing, the treatment everything. This dictum is 
partially true of painting and music; one can look at 
Velazquez’s picture of Christ at the Column without 
feeling sad; one can listen to the slow movement of 
Schumann’s Piano Quintet without being overwhelmed 
by its menace and its despair. Sorrows are worn 
bare by the edge of repetition, or they pass into 
beauty and are forgotten. But in the case of the 
novel repetition proves itself an irksome and a des- 
perate remedy: re-reading may bring alleviation, it 
will almost certainly bring boredom. 

It would be a queer, tough nature that was tempted 
to renew or revise its impressions of Dreiser’s 
‘American Tragedy.’ Here is a book as long as 
three ordinary novels, and from the first page to the 
last it is a crescendo of misery and horror. The sub- 
ject, briefly, is this. An American youth called Clyde 
Griffiths, son of an itinerant revivalist preacher, is dis- 
satisfied with the réle of lay-figure at his father’s 
street-corner meetings. People will look down on 
him, think him queer. So he betters himself by tak- 
ing a job as bell-boy at an expensive hotel. This 
should have proved a school of sophistication; but 
Clyde, though he passes through those ardours of 
adolescence usual in American intellectual novels, 
never really grows up. He can see no further than 
his immediate advantage. Resourceful, but not far- 
sighted, he escapes a possible prosecution for homi- 
cide (in connexion with a motor accident not his 
fault) by going and playing bell-boy in a distant town 
and under a different name. From this dead-end his 
rich uncle, the collar-manufacturer of Lycurgus, 
rescues him. He is made overseer of a department 
of female collar-workers. One of these, Roberta, he 
falls in love with and seduces; had it not been she, it 
would have been another, for in common with his 
kind he considered the prosecution of such affairs the 
badge of man’s estate. But meanwhile he had been 
caught up, thanks to the patronage of one Sondra, 
into the smart society of Lycurgus: a vista of balls 
and week-end parties opens before him. But how 
can he enjoy this dazzling future if he is compelled 
to marry Roberta? She is going to have a child, she 
refuses to set him free. He is driven from one ex- 
pedient to another until, under a threat of exposure, 
he plays his last card: takes his mistress out in a row- 
ing boat and, half by accident, half by design, drowns 
her. } 
In spite, or rather because of his carefully-laid 
plans, detection follows immediately. We have the 
trial, in which every minute of the day, every inch of 
the ground, is canvassed and fought over; we are 
acquainted with the amazing phenomena of American 
judicial procedure: and in company with the hero we 
spend some months in a cell in the Death-House. 
Hopes of reprieve or commutation, always vain, drift 
in. One would have expected the end to come as a 
relief, but it does not. 

There is no contesting the total effect of the book; 
it is tremendous. It is unrelieved by beauty, humour, 
or the sense of a happier world exterior to the hero’s 
tormented self. America seems to have made Clyde’s 


ruin its particular concern, to foster it and gloat over 
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) by John Anderson, Jr. Luigi Pirandello 
By WALTER STARKIE, Litt.D. Pirandello’s is the greatest new 
An account of the discovery of his hidden signatures and voice one 
H ; rvey is ays a novels is written one reatest livin, 
dates. The publication of the only known original manu- oo de oul Grows Ge. te 
| of net. Prospectus post free. [Ready November 5 
of his travels in Great Britain and on the Continent. 
: ere 4 (70) of his drawings and sketches never before Johnson’s Goethe’s Faust 
reproduced, 
Rasselas Translated by Prof. W. H. VAN 
Privately Printed; 4to cloth; 350 copies for sale in Great Introduction by G. CHESTER. 
Obtainable from all booksellers or from the Author’s Agents - . im wt ith th ’s life. Demy 
SUCKLING & CO., 13 Garrick St., Lonpon, W.C.2 16s, e008 
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Baron von Hugel’s 
THE Essays and Addresses 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. Second Series. 
‘The appearance of a new work by Baron von Hiigel is an event of 


first importance for all who are interested in the life of the spirit. . 
CONTENTS—NOVEMBER, 1926. 


. "—Evetyn Unperumy. Medium 8vo. 15s. net. Prospectus post free 


The Meeting at Thoiry. By Hugh F. Spender. H 
Franco-German Settlement. B The Gypsy Life 
Primo de Rivera and the New Spain. By Dudley Heathcote. of Betsy Wood 


The Chinese Puzzle and Its Solution. 
The Franco-German Negotiations. 


By Rodney Gilbert. 
By John Bell. 


By M. EILEEN LYSTER. With 
decorative head and tai! pieces by 
JOHN GARSIDE. A faithful and 


LL.D. The story of Sir Galahad 
in search of the mysterious vessel, 
invested with a new, more purely 


Winston Churchill and the Future. By James Corbett. 

The Lake Tsana and the League of Nations. By Alex Devine. 

Bolshevism and the New Islam. By Syed Ali Khanoff. 

Rumania and Her Problems: Some Personal Impressions. By 
Robert Machray. 

The Tercentenary of Edward Alleyn. By W. Bailey Kempling. 

Bulwarks Against Bolshevism. II. Education in Citizenship. 
By Sir John Marriott, M.P 

An Elizabethan Novelist and 


Gwynn. 
Children of the Morning. Chapter VIII. By W. L. George. 
LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. | 


beautiful picture of Welsh gypsy 
life. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Cambridge Platonists 


By FREDERICK POWICKE, M.A., Ph.D. A study of the work of 
the Cambridge philosophers who made, according to Dean Inge, the 
greatest contribution of the English mind to the Christian Philosophy 

of the Spirit. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


spiritual significance. Crown 8vo. 
6s. net. 


net. Prospectus post free. 


a French Critic. By Stephen 


ALDINE HOUSE, 10-13 BEDFORD STREET, W.C.2 
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it. In Mr. Dreiser’s account, each stratum of life 
seems more abominable than the last; the book is an 
emporium of moral and intellectual ugliness. We 
are constantly surprised, confronted by this or that 


The Saturday Review 


motive or emotion, that anything so dreadful can be ! 


at the same time so cheap. 
matches its subject: it is as bad as bad can be: 


There are moments when in connexion with the sensi- 
tively imaginative or morbidly anachronistic—the mentality 
assailed and the same not of any great strength and the 
problem confronting it of sufficient force and complexity—the 
reason not actually toppling from its throne still totters or is 
warped or shaken—the mind befuddled to the extent that for 


the time being, at least, unreason or disorder and mistaken | 


or erroneous counsel would appear to hold against all else. 

Over the whole book, annihilating privacy, shines 
a violent yellow glare, the limelight of publicity. If 
we are stirred to an emotion of sorrow or pity, we 


must check it, or a press-camera would snap us in the | 


act. ‘‘ Reader of Dreiser’s masterpiece searches for 
pocket-handkerchief.’’ Indeed, when we recollect that 


Clyde’s mother became a newspaper correspondent | 


for the period of his trial, we realize that our 
emotional outfit is inadequate for a spectator of the 
American Scene. We have to look for safety-valves— 
cynicism, irony, symbolism, or incredulity—while Mr. 
Dreiser is still imperturbably getting up steam. But 
we must admit that, national differences apart, we 
have in Clyde Griffiths one of the most convincing 
portraits of a murderer ever drawn. A murder done 
in hot-blood is easy to understand ; a contrived murder, 
the fruit of careful thought, is scarcely credible 
apart from mental derangement or pronounced moral 
depravity. Clyde, though weak and selfish, is not 
represented as abnormal. That we .can almost believe 
he got as near to murder as he did (of the act itself, 
unaided by accident, he was utterly incapable) is one 
of Mr. Dreiser’s greatest triumphs. ‘ An American 
Tragedy ’ establishes a reputation, but it is too pain- 
ful a book to be read with pleasure or profit. It is a 
genuine experience, but, like a bilious attack, not one 
to be courted for its own sake except by the experi- 
mental or the morbid. 

‘The Happy Tree’ is scarcely less depressing, 
though it wails on a lower note. It is a tragedy of 
temperament rather than of circumstance. Miss Mur- 
ray’s heroine, Helen Woodruffe, is born for sorrow 
as the sparks fly upward. She sums up her story in 
a final sentence : 

And this is all that has happened. It does not seem very 
much. It does not seem worth writing about. I was happy 
when I was a child, and I married the wrong person, and 
someone I loved dearly was killed in the war... that is 
all. And all those things must be true of thousands of people. 

It is natural, in commenting on this book, to begin 
with the end; for the whole is written in an elegiac 
mood of regret for the past. Unlike the branches of 
Keats’s tree, Helen Woodruffe remembered only too 
well the green felicity of her childhood spent among 
the woods and lawns of Yearsly. She could not re- 
concile the happiness of those years with the meagre 
pittance of joy provided by her life with the husband 
she had married as a pis aller. Walter, dry and dead 
as his own proto-Hittite script, makes indeed a poor 
figure of a husband; but why did Helen marry him? 
She is a poignant figure, yet somehow too passive 
and inert entirely to hold our sympathy. So little 
resiliency had she that we cannot believe that the 
‘* rebound ”’ from Hugo’s neglect would have carried 
her into Walter’s desiccated arms. She records her 
emotions with a Russian simplicity and with perfect 
taste; but her almost Oriental acquiescence in her fate 
estranges us from her. That limp, limpid stream of 
consciousness, that never overcomes an obstacle, and 
is voluble only of its own wrongs! She had much to 
suffer from the stupidity of others and from the excess 
of her own sensibility. She was not uncritical; her 


mournful commentary on life is coloured by a good 
deal of malice disguised as forbearance and forgive- 
One cannot help liking the book; one cannot 


ness. 


Mr. Dreiser’s style | 
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New S. P. ibe K. Books 


A SPLENDID LIST 
In point of interest and variety the S.P.C.K. Autumn List has 
seldom been equalled. A few titles are appended. Complete 
lists may be had post free. 


FRANK, BISHOP OF ZANZIBAR. 
By H. Maynarp Situ, D.D., Canon of Gloucester. With 
Portraits. s. 6d. net 

_ This eagerly awaited volume is sure of a warm welcome. Personalities like 

Frank Weston are very rare. The Bishop was at once a great, perhaps the 

greatest, living missionary, and a potent force in English Church life. 


_ The Historic Monuments of England 
Edited by Professor A. HAMILTON THOMPSON, Hon. D.Litt. 
(Dur.), F.S.A. 


ENGLISH MEDIA:VAL PAINTED GLASS. 
By J. D. Le Couteur. With about 50 illustrations. 8s. 6d. net 


SUNDIALS: Incised Dials or Mass-Clocks. 
A study of the Time-markers of Medieval Churches, contain- 
ing Descriptions, Photographs, Diagrams, and Analysis of 
Dials, chiefly in Hampshire, but also in various other Counties. 
By ARTHUR Robert Green, M.R.C.S. (England), L.R.C.P. 


(London) 10s. 6d. net 

The two volumes already published are “‘ The Cathedral Churches of Eng- 

land,’’ by Professor Hamilton Thompson, and “ Parish Church Architecture,” 
by Professor E. Tyrrell Green. Each 8s. 6d. net. 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, 
By S. A. Warner. Copiously illustrated. 


THE TREE OF LOVE. 
Translated from the Catalan of RAMON LULL, with an Intro- 
ductory Essay by E. ALLISON Peers, Gilmour Professor of 
Spanish in the University of Liverpool 3s. 6d. net 


MODERN PSYCHOLOGY AND THE VALI- 


DITY OF CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE. 
By Cyrit H. Vatentine, M.A., Ph.D. With a Preface by the 


7s. 6d. net 


Rev. ALFRED E. Garvir, M.A., D.D. 7s. 6d. net 
FAITH, FANCIES AND FETICH: or Yoruba 
Paganism. 


Being some Account of the Religious Beliefs of the West 
African Negroes. By StepHen S. Farrow, B.D. (Dur.), 
Ph.D. (Edin.). With a Foreword by Dr. R. R. Marett, 
M.A., D.Sc., Reader in Social Anthropology in the University 
of Oxford. With 16 illustrations. 7s. 6d. net 


THE CHURCH’S MINISTRY OF HEALING. 
By J. R. Privie. 4s. 6d. net 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 
NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, LONDON, W C.2 
And of all Booksellers. Lists post free 


From SHELDON PRESS List 


PALESTINE AND TRANSJORDANIA. 
By Lupwic Preiss and PauL ROHRBACH. With 214 Photo- 
— and 21 coloured plates from photographs taken by 
udwig Preiss. 30s. net. [Early in November 

(A uniquely beautiful picture book of Modern Palestine) 


STUDIES OF THE SPANISH MYSTICS. 


Vol. I. By E. ALLIsoN Peers, Gilmour Professor of Spanish 
in the University of Liverpool. 18s. net. [Un the Press 


FRANCESCO PETRARCA. The First Modern 


Man of Letters. His Life and Correspondence. 

A Study of the Early Fourteenth Century (1304-1347). Vol. 

II. Secluded Study and Public Fame. By E. H. R. TatHaM, 

M.A., F.S.A. With three illustrations. 18s. net 

The Times Literary Supplement says: ‘‘ It is with no small pleasure that we 

welcome Canon Tatham’s continuation of his full and accurate work. The author 
is a careful scholar who reads widely.” 


PSYCHOANALYSIS EXPLAINED AND 
CRITICISED 
By A. E. Baker. Limp duxeen, 2s. 6d.; cloth boards, 


3s. 6d. net 
[A trustworthy and interesting book} 


A SIMPLE GUIDE TO ROCK GARDENING. 


By Sir James L. Corter. 2s. 6d. net 


A splendid list of Fiction and Juvenile Books 
may be had post free. 


THE SHELDON PRESS, 


9 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2 
And of all Booksellers. Lists post free 
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A New Brangwyn Book 
THE BRIDGE 


Being 24 new pictures of bridges in colour, together with many 
drawings in black-and-white, by FRANK BRANGWYN, R.A., 
with a text by CHRISTIAN BARMAN, £1 Ils. 6d. net. 
Also a special edition limited to 125 numbered copies, containing 
two special Japanese reproductions in colour of water-colours 
by Mr. Brangwyn. 45 5s. net. 


A Finely Illustrated Edition of 


DON JUAN 


By LORD BYRON, with numerous illustrations in black-and- 
white by JOHN AUSTEN. 41 Is. net. 


ZADIG AND OTHER 
ROMANCES 


By VOLTAIRE. Illustrated in photogravure and_black-and- 
white by HENRY KEEN, illustrator of the recent fine edition 
of “ The Twilight of the Gods.” 16s. net. 


A HUNDRED WONDERFUL 
YEARS 


Being an account of social and domestic life in England from 
1820 to 1920. By MRS. C. S. PEEL, O.B.E. Illustrated from 
old prints, photographs, and illustrations. lis. net. 


UNKNOWN BRIGHTON 


By GEORGE AITCHISON. Illustrated with reproductions of 
2% acquatints and numerous black-and-white designs by STELLA 
LANGDALE. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE JUDGES AND THE 
JUDGED 


By CHARLES KINGSTON, author of ‘ Remarkable Rogues,’ 
etc. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
An account of some of the most sensational trials of recent years. 


Ready November 5. 


THE OLD BRIDGE. By WILLIAM J. LOCKE. 
“T am inclined to place this highest of all Mr. Locke’s 
romances.’’—S. P. B. Mais in the Daily Graphic. 


THE MARQUIS de BOLIBAR. By LEO PERUTZ. 
“A novel quite out of the ordinary . . . an excellent romance, 
high coloured, and swift in action.” 
Times Literary Supplement. 


NIGHT OF PERIL. By HORACE BLEACKLEY. 
“As a tale of rapid change and movement it is unsurpassable. 
Never a fraction of a dull moment.’”-—Punch. 


JOYKIN. By MICHAEL ARABIAN. 


A novel of London life of the present day. 


SO SPEED WE. By G. V. McFADDEN. 
“A briskly told, well-written love story with Dorsetshire as 
the setting.’’—Star. 


JOHN-BARBARA. By KATHLEEN O’BRIEN. 
The winner of the Panton Club’s prize for the best first novel. 


THE ABIDING SPLENDOUR. By POPPIE TUNSTALL. 
A first novel of real insight and power. 


STRAWS AND PRAYER BOOKS. 
By JAMES BRANCH CABELL 
One of the most personal and diverting books that Cabell has 
written. 


Write for specimen copy of the Bodleian and complete Autumn 
list. 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 
VIGO STREET LONDON, W.1. 


Messrs. LONGMANS'’ List 


THEDAYS OF MY LIFE. An Autobiography. 
By Sir H. Riper Haccarp. 
Edited by C. J. Loncman. With Illustrations. 
In Two Volumes. Medium 8vo. 28s. net. 
“A man through and through, he bears 
witness to his simple manliness in every page 
of this testament to his time.’’ 
Daily Telegraph. 


COMPLETION OF THE NEW EDITION. 
BRITISH BIRDS 


By ARcHIBALD TuorBurn, F.Z.S. 

With 192 Plates in Colours. In Four Volumes. 
Demy 8vo. 63s. net. 

Vol. IV., containing an Index to the complete 
Work. With 48 Plates in Colour. 16s. net. 


THE PRESIDENT’S HAT 
By Rosert Herrinc. With Illustrations by 
HusBert Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 
A book about Andorra. 


OLD FRIENDS AMONG THE FAIRIES 
Puss in Boots and other Stories. Chosen from 
the Fairy Books edited by ANpREw Lance. 
With 4 Coloured Plates, mounted, and 
numerous Black and White Illustrations by 
Henry J. Forp. Crown 4to. 5s. net. 


THE BOOK OF THE AEROPLANE 
By Captain J. Laurence Prircnarp, late 
R.A.F., F.R.AeS. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
An ideal gift.’’—The Spectator. 


UNEMPLOYMENT : The Gatew. y to a New Life. 


By Geo. W. Muttutns, M.B.E. 
8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


New Edition, Edited by Dr. Arnold McNair. 


OPPENHEIM’S INTERNATIONAL LAW 

Volume II. Disputes, War, and Neutrality. 
Fourth Edition. Edited by Arnotp D. 
McNair, LL.D., C.B.E. 8vo. 42s. net. 


BRITISH SLAVERY AND ITS 
ABOLITION, 1823-1838 
By Law Maruieson, LL.D. 
8vo. 16s. net. 


CARDINAL MERCIER 
By Georces Goyau, of the ‘‘Académie Fran- 
caise.” With a Preface by the Right Hon. 
Viscount Hauirax. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


POEMS 


By ArcurpaLp Y. CAMPBELL, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


POEMS OF ASOUTH AFRICAN 
The Collected Verse of ARTHUR VINE HALL. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


LECTURES ON GREEK POETRY 
By J. W. Mackam, M.A., LL.D., F.B.A. 


New Edition. 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 
TWO NEW NOVELS. 


THE PRINCE’S LOVE AFFAIR 
By A. H. Bennett. 7s. 6d. net. 
A Tale of George the Fourth and Mrs. 
Fitzherbert. 
TO MEET MR. STANLEY 
By Dororny JOHNSON. 7s. 6d. net. 
A Tale of School Life. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.,LTD. 
39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4 
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help admiring its phenomenal freedom from vulgarity, 
its disdain of worldly lures, its fastidious avoidance of 
second-rate consolations. It is marked by dignity and 
distinction and the indescribable grace of a rare spirit : 
but it is devitalized, unequal to life, and its case 
against life is impaired thereby. 

Miss Dorothy Canfield would like to attune her 
ardent, sanguine spirit to something of Miss Murray’s 
gloom, but she cannot. Again the heroine is one of 
whom the world is not quite worthy; the wife of her 
cherished son, on the other hand, is one whom the 
world suits all too well. Too well, that is, until a 
spinal affection stretches her on her bed and makes 
her susceptible to those spiritual influences of which 
her mother-in-law has the secret. This clever, well- 
written, well-observed book ends on a note of 
emotional satisfaction which is grateful and comfort- 
ing after the astringency of Mr. Dreiser and Miss 
Murray. 

‘In Our Time’ is most puzzling. In whose time? 
we may well ask. Births and bull-fights and a good 
deal of fishing make up the slender contents of the 
book. Chronology is set at nought; sequence is 
defied. The dialogue, though terse and vigorous, 
seems to lead nowhere. Who has been giving Mr. 
Hemingway all this hard stuff? Mr. James Joyce, we 
suspect. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Camera Book. Edited by Mervyn Thompson. Philip 


Allan. 3s. 6d. 


PHOTOGRAPHY has made monumental strides during the 
last few years: from a hobby it has developed into a science, The 
progress of modern warfare, the work of the criminal investi- 
gator, the development of scientific discovery and of commercial 
enterprise are alike reinforced by the assistance of the camera. 
Even our educational authorities are beginning to recognize 
the practical importance of this science, and classes in photo- 
graphy are now being held in large numbers of our secondary 
schools. 

Mr. Mervyn Thompson in this interesting volume has much 
to say of the work achieved by the photographer during the 
late war, more particularly with reference to aerial fighting. 
He claims that ‘‘ the almost uninterrupted success of the 
British Armies during October 1918 was largely contributed by 
means of photographs taken by our aerial camera men,’’ and 
adds : 


During the preceding month of September the Royal Air 
Force had taken no less than 22,498 photographs of enemy 
positions, from which 544,879 prints were made, thereby 
enabling the Army commanders to make their plans with 
certainty and completeness. 


Even more wonderful, perhaps, is the service that photo- 
graphy has been able to render to the science of astronomy. 
Facing page 166 of this volume there is the reproduction of a 
photograph of the Great Nebula in Andromeda. From investi- 
gations made last year it was estimated that the distance of 
this nebula from the earth is such that light, which travels 
186,000 miles a second, would take 950,000 years to make the 
journey. The illustration therefore depicts the nebula as it 
was 950,000 years ago. 


Mr. Thompson’s book is designed primarily for the amateur 
and, while dealing with the subject as comprehensively as pos- 
sible, is written in as simple and non-technical a style as the sub- 
ject will allow. The illustrations are throughout admirable. 


The Franciscans in > ae 1224-1538. By Edward Hutton. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. 


THIS pret produced essay appears, of course, very 
aptly at the present time. It traces the fortunes of the Order 
in England from the arrival of Friar Aquellus at Dover, down 
to the suppression of the religious Houses. It is a very useful 
summary and, being by Mr. Hutton, well done and excellently 
written. The decay of the order to the conventional Friar of 
Satire is attributed largely to the Black Death, which only the 
less fit survived. Mr. Hutton appears at times to depend too 
confidently on Gasquet, and the book has a certain “ tendency.” 
In the’ dedication it is offered “ for the repose of the soul of 
Henry VIII.”” We should like to know what Dr. Coulton 
thinks about it. 


A SELECTION FROM 


METHUEN'S NEW BOOKS 


AUTUMN 1926. Write for a complete List 


MY EARLY LIFE 
By the Ex-Emperor of Germany, William II. With 
many hitherto unpublished Illustrations. net, 


OSMAN DIGNA 
By H. C. JACKSON. With a Preface Sir 
REGINALD WINGATE, Bart., G.C.B., K.C.M.G,, 
G.C.V.O. With a Portrait and a Map. "oe 6d. net. 


EVENTS AND EMBROIDERIES 


By E. V. LUCAS. 6s. net. 
THE OUTLINE OF SANITY 

By G. K. CHESTERTON. 6s. net. 
GORGEOUS TIMES 

By E. V. KNO 5s. net. 
THE LITTLE. ANGEL 

By ROBERT LYND. 6s. net. 
ESSAYS ON LITERATURE AND LIFE 

By A. CLUTTON-BROCK. 6s. net. 


STRAINED RELATIONS : 
A Book of Humorous Verse. By Captain HARRY 
GRAHAM. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


P.T.O. 10s. 6d. net. 
A New Volume of Drawings. By “‘ FOUGASSE.” 


LONDON TYPES: TAKEN FROM LIFE 
The text by W. PETT RIDGE, and the 25 Pictures by 
E. O. HOPPE. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE NIGHTS OF LONDON 
By H. V. MORTON. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE QUEST FOR WINTER SUNSHINE 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. Iilustrated. 6s. net. 


AN AFRICAN ELDORADO : 
The Belgian Congo. By T. ALEXANDER BARNS, 
F.R.G.S. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


A TRAVELLING SCHOLAR 
By T. CROUTHER GORDON, D.F.C., B.D. Illus- 
trated. 6s. net. 
THE LAND OF MAGELLAN 
By W.S. BARCLAY. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
CHINESE CENTRAL ASIA 
By C. P. SKRINE, I.C.S. With an Introduction by 
Sir F. YOUNGHUSBAND. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


FRANCISCAN ITALY 


By HAROLD E. GOAD. _eIilustrated. 15s. net. 
IN AND ABOUT ROME 

By COLIN R. COOTE. Illustrated. 18s. net. 
FASCISM 

By GIUSEPPE PREZZOLINI. __ 7s. 6d. net. 


FOR CHILDREN 


WINNIE-THE-POOH 
By A. A. MILNE. With Decorations by E. H. 
Shepard. 7s. 6d. net. Leather, 10s. 6d. net. 
TEDDY BEAR, AND OTHER SONGS 
(from ‘* When We Were Very Young.’’) Words by 
A. A. MILNE. Music by H. 
s net. 
FORTY GOOD-MORNING TALES 
By ROSE FYLEMAN. 3s. 6d. net. 
A LITTLE CHRISTMAS BOOK 2s. net. 
By ROSE FYLEMAN. Illustrated by L. Hummel. 


THE LATEST NO VELSis. net. 
THE MERCHANT PRINCE. ILEY 
THE GOD WITHIN HIM. ROBERT “HICHENS 
EYES OF A GYPSY. JOHN MURRAY GIBBON 
MASQUERADE. RICHARD HAWKE 
THE LEAN YEARS. JULIAN LAVERACK 
[HE BEATING WING. E. GUY SCHOFIELD 
THE LAWLESS LOVER. N. W. BYNG 


IN A FAR CORNER. 
CHRISTINE CAMPBELL ‘THOMSON 


LAUNCELOT LORD ERNEST HAMILTON 
THE BLACK PAVILION. 
3s. 6d. net. AUGUSTUS MUIR 
METHUEN & Co., LTD., 
36 Essex Street, London, W.C.2. 
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“Undoubtedly the Best Value 
Obtainable: 


PRICES :— 
11 H.P. MODEL. 


4-Seater - - - £172-10 
“Royal” 2-Seater - £195 
“‘Royal’’ 4-Seater £199 - 10 
**Royal’’ 4-door Saloon £230 


All models fitted with F.W.B. 


Lavish Equipment includes: 

Lucas Electric Starter 

Smith Speedometer 

Smith eight-day clock 

Rigid Side Screens (detach- 
able) 

Lucas 12 volt Electric Light- 
ing (5 lamps) 

Spare Wheel and Tyre 

Slow-running Throttle Adjust- 


ment 
Clyne Special Design Taper Mere words cannot do 
One man Hood or Storm justice to the many good 
Two-panel sloping Wind- ° . 
oe points of this remarkable 
Map Pockets 
New 4-door Saloon 
PRICE 
12/28 H.P. MODELS 
£199 :10:0 
2-Seater £215 
4-Seater £220 It is of the utmost importance that you 
- & should visit STAND No. 158, OLYMPIA, 
and examine the Clyno Saloon and Touring 
Lavish Equipment includes : Car range before ordering your new car. 
Electric Self-Starter 
ith Speed 
Smith Eight-day Clock Prices to suit every pocket. 
Lucas 12-volt Electric Light- 
ing (5 lamps) Performance to satisfy the most 
Chassis Grease Gun e 
Slow-running Throttle Adjust- exacting. 
Smith Shock Absorbers Comfort to please the connoisseur. 
Spring Gaiters 
Automatic Screen Wipers Unbelievable value for money. 
Driving Mirror 
tors 
ttle entila 
Special Raised Centre Parel OLYMPIA 
I Board 
— STAND No. 158 


THE CLYNO ENGINEERING CO. (1922), LTD.. WOLVERHAMPTON 
London Showrooms and Export Department ; ROOTES, LTD., Devonshire House, Piccadilly, W.1. 
Rootes Service Works : Lodge Place, St. John’s Wood Road, N.W.1 Manchester: LOOKERS, LTD. 
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BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


Essays AND BELLES LETTRES 


An Arrican Exporapo. By T. Alexander Barns. 
Methuen. 15s. 

Tue Brivce. By F. Brangwyn and Christian Barman. 
The Bodley Head. 31s. 6d. 


EvENTS AND By E. Lucas. 
Methuen. 6s. 

FEE ~ Fum. By H. J. Massingham. Kegan Paul. 
2s. 6d. 

Girts oF Fortune. By H. M. Tomlinson. Heine- 
mann. 8s. 6d. 

LEAVES FROM A ViCEROY’s NoreBook. By the Mar- 


Macmillan. 28s. 
By J. W. Mackail. 


quis Curzon of Kedleston. 

LEcTURES ON GREEK Poetry. 
Longmans. tos. 6d. 

THE Lonpon Scene. By Lewis Melville and Aubrey 
Hammond. Faber and Gwyer. 12s. 6d. 

Tue Doucras ReEpiicas: JoHN Donne. THE 
First AND SECOND ANNIVERSARIES. 6s. Limited 
Edition, £1 11s. 6d. LyricaL 1798. gs. 
Limited Edition, £2 2s. BLake: PoeTICAL 
SKETCHES. 4s. 6d. Limited Edition, 25s. Witi1am 
SHAKESPEARE: SONNETS. 5s. Limited Edition, 
gis. 6d. Douglas. 

THe RETURN TO THE CABREAGE. 
Methuen. 5s. 

Tue Spiritvuat Quixote. By Richard Graves. Davies. 
36s. 


By Gerald Gould. 


History, BloGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND Memoirs or B. R. Haypon. 
Davies. 21s. 

Carpinat Mercier. By Georges Goyau. Longmans. 
3s. 6d. 

Tue CuHancinc East. By J. A. Spender. Cassell. 
10s. 6d. 

Contracts IN THE Locat CourTS OF MEDIEVAL 
EnGLanp. By R. L. Henry. Longmans. 16s. 
ENGLIsH Poor IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By 

Dorothy Marshall. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 
Fanny BuRNEY AND THE Burneys. Edited by R. 


Brimley Johnson. Stanley Paul. 16s. 

Gascony UNDER ENGLIsH Rute. By Eleanor C. Lodge. 
Methuen. os. 6d. 

HISTORY OF THE LIVES AND ROBBERIES OF NOTORIOUS 
HIGHWAYMEN. By Capt. Alexander Smith. Rout- 
ledge. 25s. 

Tue Lire oF BENVENUTO CELLINI. 

THE ROAD TO THE TEMPLE. 
Benn, 15s. 


Dent. 7s. 6d. 
By Susan Glaspell. 


SAMUEL BuTLER AND His Famity REtations. By Mrs. 
R. S. Garnett. Dent. tos. 6d. 
A TALK witH JosEPH Conrap. By R. L. Mégroz. 


Elkin Mathews. 7s. 6d. 
WruiaMm Brake. By Osbert Burdett. English Men 
of Letters Series. Macmillan. 5s. 


PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE 
Tue Air We BreatHe. By Dr. James Kerr. Faber 


and Gwyer. 3s. 6d. 

Aspects oF ScieNcE. Second Series. By J. W. N. 
Sullivan. Collins. 12s. 6d. 

THE Browntan Movement. By Albert Einstein. 


Methuen. 8s. 
Tue CAMBRIDGE Piatonists. By F. J. Powicke. Dent. 
7s. 6d. 

How To Conguer CONSUMPTION. 
The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 
Tre METAPHYSICS OF EvoLuTION. By Thomas Whit- 

taker. Williams and Norgate. 16s. 
PERSONALITY AND IMMORTALITY. By E. G. Braham. 
Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
PsYCHOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY. 
Kegan Paul. 15s. 


By David Masters. 


By W. H. R. Rivers. 
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VERSE AND DRAMA 


Tue Beccar’s Ripe. By Edward Shanks. Colling 
5s. 

CoLLecTteD Poems. By Edward Shanks. Collins, 
7s. 6d. 


GoetHeE’s Faust. Done into English Verse. By 


W. H. van der Missen. Dent. 16s. 

Poems. By A. Y. Campbell. Longmans. 7s. 6d, 

TRANSLATIONS AND  TOMFOOLERIES. By George 
Bernard Shaw. Constable. 6s. 

Wuen We WERE RATHER OLDER. By F. Downe, 
Fisher Unwin. 53s. 

FICTION 

Tue Famity. By Archibald Marshall, 
Collins. 7s. 6d. 

GEORGIAN STORIES, 1926. Chapman and Hall, 
s. 6d. 

inten Joun. By Hugh Walpole. Macmillan, 
7s. 6d. 


IRonicAL TaLes. By Laurence Housman. Cape. 6s, 
Lorp Rainco. By Arnold Bennett. Cassell. 7s. 6d, 


Mr. GrLHootey. By Liam O'Flaherty. Cape, 
7s. 6d. 

Our Wiser Sons. By Ralph Straus. Chapman and 
Hall. 7s. 6d. 

Tue River Fitows. By F. L. Lucas. Hogarth Press, 
7s. 6d. 


Rosa. By Knut Hamsun. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 
THE WorLD oF WILLIAM CLISSOLD. 3 vols. By 
H. G. Wells. Benn. 7s. 6d. each. 


ACROSTICS 


To allow increased space for Answers to Correspondents, the 

Rules for Acrostic Competition are on occasion itted, 

will, however, always appear at least once a month. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 241 


“* STRANGE! ALL THIS DIFFERENCE SHOULD BE ”’ 
BETWEEN OUR FiRst AND SECOND He. 


1. The picturesque he seeks, as all men know. 
2. By Babylonian streams I’m said to grow. 
3. Not easy of attainment. (Twig the girlie?) 
4, Bitter but wholesome, with its leaves so curly. 
5. Itself creates, so some have thought, supply. 
6. Dull, drowsy, much disposed in sleep to lie. 
7. An early one was proffered by a demon. 
8. By age enfeebled—hails, inside, a seaman. 
9. Smooth and polite, not boorish, clownish, coarse. 
10. May boast himself the uncle of a horse. 
Solution of Acrostic No. 239 
M ° Ther 13“ For thy crueltie against thy 
Oo badia H! brother Iaakob, shame shall couer 
R iddl E thee, and thou shalt be cut off for 
7 ruan T2 ever.”’ Obadiah, v. 10. 
shrE WwW 2 Like Tom, the piper’s son. : 
D od oO? 3 ** Its extinction was due to its organi- 
A Vaunt zation not being adapted to the 
R odost Oo new conditions which colonization 
T rincomal and cultivation introduced.” 
H ereti Cc 4 In Ceylon. It possesses one of the 
U = mbrag' E finest harbours in the world. 


R_ ound-tower R5 5 The Martello Towers are circular. 


N.B.—Mr. Saintsbury classes Tennyson, with Virgil, among the 
twelve greatest writers of the world, in any age, and in any 
tongue. George Meredith selected Tennyson’s Morte d’Arthur 
as the very highest example of style in English poetry. 


Acrostic No. 239.—Lights 3, 5, 9, and 12 puzzled many of 
our most expert solvers. Great credit is therefore due to the 
winner, Miss Addison Scott, 12a Eltham Road, Kensington, 
W.14, who was the only competitor to send in a correct solution. 
She has selected as her prize ‘ Blindness,’ by Henry Green, 
published by Dent and reviewed in our columns under the head 
of ‘ New Fiction,’ on October 16. 

One Licht Wronc.—Baldersby, Carlton, Reginald P. Eccles, 
N. O. Sellam, St. Ives. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Boskerris, Mrs. R. H. Boothroyd, Bor- 
dyke, Mrs. J. Butler, Ruth Carrick, Ceyx, East Sheen, Gay, 
Lilian, Margaret, George W. Miller, Quis, Yewden. All others 
more. 

Acrostic No. 238.—Correct: Barberry, St. Ives. : 

Our SEVENTEENTH QUARTERLY ComMPETITION.—After the Eighth 
Round the leaders are: N. O. Sellam; Baldersby, Carlton, 
Madge, St. Ives; Boskerris, Ceyx, Reginald P. Eccles, Joho 
Lennie, Lilian, Gay. 
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MOTORING 
THE CARE OF COACHWORK 
By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


HE publication of ‘ The Care of Coachwork,’ a 

brochure by Mr. Henry W. Allingham, is par- 

ticularly apposite when so many people are buy- 
ing new cars who do not know how to look after 
them. It is published by the Hoyal Body Corporation 
of Charing Cross Road, at sixpence; it deals primarily 
with closed coachwork, but much of the information 
applies to all types of body. Therefore it will interest 
all who wish to keep the coachwork of their vehicles 
smart, quiet, and smooth-working. The construction 
of motor bodies has developed very largely in the past 
eight years, and consists of a more or less rigid frame 
with doors hung on strong hinges with strong spring 
locks, holding the door closely with rubber buffers. 
Glass windows are mechanically operated, roofs are 
nearly always padded to reduce drumming, and the 
exterior is finished with varnish or cellulose over metal 
panels. When a new car goes into service the owner 
or driver knows that the mechanism must be looked 
over regularly, particularly in its early stages. All 
nuts must be checked for tightness, all moving parts 
must be regularly oiled and other adjustments must be 
made if the chassis is to’ be kept in good working order. 
Of the bodywork, however, much more is expected. 
The chassis must run hundreds of miles to settle down 
to its work, but the body-builder very seldom has a 
chance of adjusting and ‘‘ tuning up ’’ the coachwork. 
He is only too often expected to put an elaborate body 
with numerous joints and moving parts straight on to 
a chassis and turn it out quite silent, and permanently 
silent, without any further adjustment. As, however, 
in the best practice of the coachbuilder’s art the body 
is not mounted directly on the chassis frame—some 
flexible material such as felt or rubber is inserted be- 
tween the frame and superstructure—a slight settling 
of the body occurs after a few hundred miles, no 
matter how tightly the bolts were set up at first. This 
settling will possibly slightly alter the exact fit of 
doors or floor boards. It is essential therefore that 
a careful examination of the coachwork of a car 
should be made after five hundred miles, or one 
month’s service. The booklet enumerates how it is 
to be done. 

* * * 


Few motorists trouble to clean and oil the doors 
of their cars, or ask their mechanic if he has paid 
attention to them. Yet each door should have its lock 
bolt, striking plate, wedges, rubber buffers and hinges 
both outside and inside—with the door full open— 
wiped clean with a paraffin rag, and a small amount 
of oil should be applied. Three or four drops of oil 
at each joint will suffice, that on the hinges being 
applied at the inside of the top part of the joint. This 
cleaning and oiling should be carried out whenever 
doors show signs of getting stiff or not shutting with 
their accustomed clean click when the lock bolt finds 
its proper seating as the door is slightly slammed. 
The check straps provided for limiting the opening 
of the doors must also be examined from time to 
time; rough usage in opening the doors may make 
adjustment necessary. How many owners of car- 
riages realize that drainage holes are provided under- 
neath every window? These must be kept clear by 
passing a piece of wire up through them at the bottom 
of the doors and quarters to allow any water to be 
run off which may have entered. Most touring cars 
have sliding seats and if left in one position for a con- 
siderable time the sliding mechanism may get wedged 
up with dust and grit. The advice given is to keep 


it clean, but quite dry, as oil or grease here only col- 
lects the dust. 


30 October 199 


Enamelled leather is being used for the heads o, 
top of high-class coachbuilt carriages. When ney 
this leather is easily damaged. If the car has bee, 
out in the hot sun, do not fold the hood untij the 
leather is cold. In any case, when folding the first 
few times, oil the leather with Neatsfoot oil. Do not 
use linseed oil as it tends to make the leather dull, 4 
film of oil is necessary wherever the folds of leathe, 
come into contact with each other. To keep the 
leather supple, apply a small quantity of olive oil , 
it, having first washed the head-leather clean with 
curd soap. Use plenty of cold water with new hoods 
as this tends to harden the varnish. Much expert 
advice is given in this ‘ Care of Coachwork ’ thy 
will save the car from becoming shabby in appear. 
ance, while saving its owner many costly repairs anq 
renewals. 

* * 


Silence, in engine, chassis details and coachwork, js 
regarded to-day as the leading feature of a motor-cg. 
riage ; its other qualities of trustworthiness and speed 
are taken for granted. Devonshire House in Picea. 
dilly is the home (from October 22 to November 3) of 
the Constantinesco car with its infinitely variable auto- 
mobile gear which has no clutch or gear lever. There 
can be no noisy gear changing on -this car as its 
torque converter suits the gear to engine speed and 
power without aid from the driver. Originally this 
Constantinesco chassis was shown at Wembley Exhi- 
bition, but since then it has been improved, and it 
made a great impression on French motorists when 
exhibited at the recent Paris automobile salon. The 
engine provided in this chassis is of five horse power 
only, a two-cylinder two-stroke motor, yet the fabric 
saloon Constantinesco carriage is stated to be cap. 
able of a speed of forty miles an hour and to weigh 
less than ten hundredweight. 


| Portable 


Libraco Portable Shelvied 


** Grows with your Library” 


This is the shelving which has been giving | 
perfect service for many years to thousands 
of book-lovers. Have you investigated its 
claims ? 

It grows with your needs, adapts itself to 
the varying heights of your books, and is 
added to by standardised parts at any 
future time. 

We have received a large number of 
letters from satisfied purchasers extolling 


the merits of Libraco Portable Shelving. 
Send for Illustrated Booklet, No. 81. 


EQUIPMENT FOR LIBRARIES. 
62,CannonS$t,, LONDON | 


TELEPHONE 658599 CiT 
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The HE scope of choice before intending Humber owners has been 
power extended for the 1927 Season by the addition of two new models 
fabric —the 14/40 H.P. and the 20/55 H.P. respectively. The 14/40 H.P. 
¥e Cap. models have been designed with a view to satisfying the needs of those 
) weigh who desire medium power and ample accommodation within moderate 
price limits. They will find the 14/40 H.P. models at Olympia worth 
—— their careful examination. The 20/55 H.P. models on the other hand 
represent all that Humber research and experience can combine in a 
luxury car. All the current Humber models maintain the high standard 
of quality associated with their name. 
STAND No. 95 Olympia, Oct. 22-30 
ible ‘1927 Range Includes : 
9/20 H.P. 2/3 Seater Tourer with Dickey Seat £260 
9/20 H.P. 4-Seater Tourer £260 
1} 9/20 H.P. 4-Seater Saloon £315 
14/40 H.P. 2/3 Seater Tourer with Dickey Seat £460 
14/40 H.P. 5-Seater 4-door Tourer £460 
14/40 H.P. 5-Seater 4-door Saloon £575 
14/40 H.P. 3 Coupe with Dickey Seat £575 
ng 15/40 H.P. 5-Seater 4-door Tourer £620 
15/40 H.P. 5-Seater 4-door Saloon £835 
15/40 H.P. 5-Seater 4-door Landaulette £835 
20/55 H.P. 6-cyl. 5-Seater 4-door Tourer £725 
20/55 H.P. 6-cyl. 5-Seater 4-door Saloon £940 
20/55 H.P. 6-cyl. 5-7-Seater Landaulette £940 
20/55 H.P. 6-cyl. 5-7-Seater Saloon Limousine on long 
wheel-base chassis £1,050 


Dunlop Tyres Standard 


If you are unable to inspect the Humber Exhibit at Olympia—do the next best thing, write for Catalogue 
giving complete specifications of all Humber Models. 


HUMBER LIMITED, COVENTRY 


LONDON : 


West End Showrooms: 94 New Bond Street, W.1 
Export Branch Office: 32 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1 
Repair Works and Service Depot: Canterbury Road, Kilburn, N.W.6 
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NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


CITY 


ONSIDERABLE activity has been displayed in 
{ a section of the industrial market as a result of 

the news of the new chemical combine. At first 
sight the amalgamation might appear a peculiar one, 
as neither Brunner Mond nor Nobel industries are 
employed in the manufacture of dyes. A closer inspec- 
tion reveals the fact that Brunner Mond is associated 
with the Allied Chemical and Dye Corporation, while 
Nobels is indirectly connected with the Bidische Anilin 
und Soda-Fabrik. As the former virtually controls 
the dyeing industry of the United States, and the 
latter is of considerable importance in the same indus- 
try in Germany, the possibilities of the combine can be 
appreciated. The formation of this chemical trust is 
also of interest inasmuch as it denotes a tendency on 
the part of industrial leaders in this country to adopt 
a policy which is not nearly so common here as in 
America and Germany. Possibly the solution of the coal 
troubles in this country will eventually be found to lie 
in this direction; a coal combine with economies in 
management and efficiency in selling would be instru- 
mental in re-establishing this much harried industry. 
Combines are quietly springing up in other directions. 
The Drapery and General Trust, during the last few 
months, has quietly been absorbing businesses; some- 
thing in the nature of a working agreement is said to 
be on the tapis in the steel industry, while there are 
rumours that the same policy may be adopted among 
certain artificial silk manufacturers. Personally, I 
think that such steps are long overdue and if carried 
through under competent leadership will do much to 
hasten the trade revival that we all so anxiously await. 


BELGIAN LOAN 


The feature of outstanding interest among new 
issues this week has been the long awaited and 
anxiously expected Belgian Stabilization Loan. The 
total of this loan amounts to the equivalent of 
420,000,000, of which £7,250,000 has been issued in 
London in the form of 7% Bonds at 94. That this 
loan would be an instantaneous success was a fore- 
gone conclusion. At the moment of writing the 
amount that applicants will receive is not known, but 
rumour has it that it will be on a small scale. When 
dealings start these Bonds will be well worth buying, 
for within the next twelve months, unless anything 
untoward happens, they should stand at par. 


INVERESK PAPER 


Rarely have shareholders had the opportunity of 
listening to a tale of such systematic progress as, that 
unfolded by Mr. William Harrison at the recent meet- 
ing of the Inveresk Paper Company. Progress was 
denoted in every branch of the Company’s activities. 
The formation of the Illustrated Newspapers, Ltd., 
whose prospectus appeared at the beginning of the 
week, presents a fresh and probably profitable outlet 
for the Company’s products. 


OILS 


Activity in the oil market has continued, and it is 
pleasing to see that the possibilities of Lobitos, to 


which I have frequently drawn attention in these Notes, 
are at last being more generally appreciated. Th 
price of the shares has risen, and the opinion js ey. 
pressed that they are a most attractive permanent lock. 
up investment. Shells also appear undervalued. Thej 
price is attributable to the fact that during the flight 
from the franc Paris purchased many thousands of 
shares which of late they have been desirous of selling 
Once this tendency changes, Shells should stand at ay 
appreciably higher price. Meanwhile, the shares ar 
a thoroughly sound investment. 


TINS 

During the last few months considerable space has 
been devoted in these notes to tin shares. This class 
of speculative mining investment is not generally 
popular. This is easily understandable in view of the 
frequency with which fingers have been burnt in this 
market. Six months ago I formed the view that we 
were in for a real tin share revival and with mono 
tonous frequency I have drawn attention to the merits 
of various tin shares. Price movements have justified 
my confidence. To give a few examples, Northem 
Nigeria Bauchi Pref. are now quoted at 33/6, Tin 
Selection Trust at 29/6, Tavoy at 51s, all of which 
show very substantial capital appreciation. Although 
the statistical position of tin at the moment shows the 
position to be stronger than ever, the past history 
of the metal has shown that it is always most dan. 
gerous in these conditions and, although logically tin 
should reach £400 a ton, I hazard the opinion that it 
may go back £25 to £50 a ton rather than rise this 
amount. This suggestion is based on no tangible 
ground at all, but tin is so treacherous a metal that 
generally what appears to be impossible happens. It 
therefore behoves those who do invest in tin mining 
shares to see that the shares they hold can pay sub- 
stantial dividends with the metal at £250. 


KASSA TIN MINING 


Dealings started this week in the 5s. shares of the 
Kassa Tin Mining Company, a Nigerian alluvial pro- 
position. I draw attention to these shares because in 
the Engineer’s estimates, on which I base the future 
possibilities of the Company, the profits are worked 
out with tin at £260 a ton. The advantages of this 
Company are that the issued capital is small—under 
£40,000. Regular production of tin has started, plant 
having been installed. These shares in the present 
stage of the Company are necessarily speculative, but 
[ consider they show distinct promise of capital 
appreciation and good dividends. 


RUBBER 


The anxiously awaited statement from the Colonial 
Office dealing with the revised terms of the Stevenson 
Rubber Restriction Scheme were issued at the begin- 
ning of the week, and in one fundamental respect it 
proved disappointing, the question of unused coupons 
being ignored. The scheme in a nutshell will, unless 
a miracle intervenes, reduce the exportable quota to 
80% on November 1. It would appear that its result 
will be more or less to stabilize the price of rubber 
between 1s. gd. and 2s., a very desirable price for 
producers and not an unduly arduous one for con- 
sumers. 


Taurus 


THE LONDON LANCASHIRE 


ACCIDENT FIRE MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICES: 
45 Dale Street, LIVERPOOL 
166 Leadenhall Street, LONDON, E.C.3 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATION ; 
7 Chancery Lane, W.C.2 
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Telegrams : 
Gerrard 3157-8. Forenaft-Lendon.”’ 


YACHT SALES & 
CHARTERS, LTD. 


The Yachting Monthly Offices, 
9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 


YACHT BROKERS 
OFFER FOR SALE OR CHARTER 


STEAM YACHTS 


1 800-TON PALATIAL STEAM YACHT, entirely 
’ refitted and just passed Lloyd’s special survey. 
Speed up to 17 knors. A beautiful ship, suitable for ex- 
tended cruises. New inventory and equipment. A low 
price will be accepted, or would charter, Folio SY80. 


Phone : 


700-TON (ABOUT) STEAM YACHT by well-known 

builders. A magnifieent seaboat and in splendid 
condition. 4 saloons and 9 staterooms. Triple engines. 
Speed 11 knots. For sale at a moderate price. Also avail- 
able for charter. Folio SY45. 


233-TON STEAM YACHT, built of steel in 1694 by 

Day & Summers. Compound engines. Speed, 
9 knots, on economical consumption. Deckhouse, 
2 saloons, 4 staterooms. In excelient condition. Price 
$7,000. Folio SY38. 


MOTOR YACHTS 
-TON TWIN SCREW MOTOR YACHT, by 


famous builders. Two saloons, 6 staterooms. Twin 
oil engines. 240 h.p. each. Speed 12} knots. Built 1923, 
and one of the best yachts of her tonnage afloat. Price 
£30,000, or charter £1,250 per month. Now in com- 
mission. Folio M1,300. 


§2-TON MOTOR CRUISER, copper sheathed. Twin 

40 h.p. Semi-Diesel engines. Two saloons, 2 state- 
rooms and forecastle. Lead ballast. Speed 10 knots. Price 
1,650. Seen South Coast. Folio M1,203. 


75 FT. TWIN SCREW MOTOR YACHT. Two saloons, 

one mahogany panelled, other convertible double 
cabin, making 3 double, 1 single, large light staterooms, 
ex-saloon and f’c’sle; galley 12 ft. x 5 ft. Spring mat- 
tresses, carpets, cushions, curtains, etc. Schooner rigged, 
with funnel on fidlay. Two 60 h.p. Parsons’ paraffin 
engines, giving 11 knots. In full commission. Seen 
Thames. Open to any survey. Splendid seaboat. Smart 
— £1,500. Deferred payments arranged. Folio 

,051, 


SAIL 


360-TON (about) TWIN SCREW THREE-MASTED 

SCHOONER, built of steel, 1902. 118 ft. B.P., 
27 ft. beam. Deckhouse, saloon, 5 staterooms. Twin Par- 
sons paraffin engines. A fine ocean-going vessel for sale at 
a moderate price. Seen Solent. Folio A1,298. 


102-TON AUX. SCHOONER, 90 ft. x 16 ft. 6 ins. x 

6 ft. draught. Built of steel 1921. Hot bulb engine. 
Electric light. Two saloons, 4 staterooms, bath, etc. Ex- 
cellent sea-boat. Seen Holland. Price £5,000. Folio Ai,297. 


TON KETCH, built and designed by Fife; oak, pine 

and teak ; 64 ft. 8 ins. O.A., 13 ft. 3 ins. beam, 8 ft. 
9 ins, draught. Nethercote sails in splendid condition. 
Standing and running gear as new; 2 dinghies; 3 cabins, 
1 double and 2 single, 4 berths ; 6 ft. headroom ; 2 additional 
berths on saloon settees ; 4 bunks in forecastle ; good pantry ; 
2 w.c.’s; 2 baths under cabin floor. Everything in splendid 
condition. Price £1,800. Folio $1,001, 


-TON AUX. YAWL. Built by celebrated builders to 
design of C. E. Nicholson, in 1902, of teak. Saloon, 4 
staterooms, etc. Lead keel and ballast. Kelvin 4cylinder 
engine. Electric light. Seen Essex. Price £6,000. 


Folic Al,141. 


M 
RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS, LTD. 


The Twenty-FIFTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of this company 
was held on Wednesday, October 27, at Winchester House, E.C. 

Mr. Gustave Tuck (chairman and managing director) added 
that the first thoughts of all present must be of the late Sir 
Adolph Tuck, for so many years chairman of the company, 
whose interests had occupied the first place in his great endea- 
vours. 

They were celebrating this year, the twenty-fifth year of the 
house of Tuck as a company, and it was the sixtieth year of the 
existence of the business. 

Christmas and Greeting cards again stood in the forefront of 
the publications. They showed the same quality and beauty of 
production that had distinguished them hitherto, and they sus- 
tained the high traditions of the past. They continued to 
increase in popularity with every section of the public. 

The Book Department was making satisfactory progress. 
Father Tuck’s Annual was now in its twenty-ninth year and 
preserved in its manhood all the charm and interest of its 
youth. A notable publication this year was ‘ The Book for 
Boys,’ a foreword to which had been kindly contributed by Dr. 
Cyril Norwood, the new Headmaster of Harrow: ‘“‘ Face your 
life with a stout heart and a smile, boys of our country; great 
is your inheritance; make it greater and nobler yet.” 

With regard to Calendars, these beautiful and necessary mis- 
sives of goodwill and friendship had increased in popularity to 
a large extent during the past year and were again increasing 
this year. 

The Picture Department continued its successful career. The 
old-established firm of Lefevre had recently disposed by auction 
of their stock of etchings and photogravures. Among these 
were the whole of the works by the late Dandy Sadler. They 
were fortunate in having acquired about sixty of the original 
plates and coyprights of this famous artist’s works. They had 
been able also to purchase a very large number—practically all 
that were offered—of the copyrights owned by Messrs Lefevre of 
world-renowned etchings and engravings, including those of Sir 
Alma Tadema’s beautiful paintings and of the wonderful works 
of Rosa Bonheur, the most famous of animal artists. They 
now possessed the largest collection of plates of etchings, photo- 
gravures and engravings of any firm in the world. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and a 
dividend of 8 per cent. for the year on the Ordinary shares was 
declared. 

Sir Reginald Tuck, Bt., and Mr. Desmond Tuck were re- 
elected directors. 


THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 
LIMITED. 


(Registered in Japan) 
Head Office: Yokohama. 
London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 
Capital Subscribed - Yen 100,000,000 
Capital Paid Up - - Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - Yen 89,500,000 
The NINETY-THIRD HALF-YEARLY GENERAL MEETING of Share- 
holders was held at the Head Office, Yokohama, on the 10th September, 
1926, when the Directors submitted the following Statement of the Liabilities 
and Assets of the Bank and the Profit and Loss Account for the Half-Year 
ended 30th June, 1926, which was duly approved. 


BALANCE SHEET. 


Y. 
Capital ose 100,000 ,000.00 
Reserve Fund one 86, 500,000.00 
Reserve for Doubtful Debts ... 5,010,430.68 
Notes in Circulation... wae 6,241 ,601.19 
Deposits (Current, Fixed, etc.) om 553,163,831.75 
Bills Payable, Bills Re-discounted, Acceptances, and other 
Sums due by the Bank ... one  416,602,967.60 
Dividends Unclaimed _... ase one ow 49,943.25 
Balance of Profit and Loss brought forward from last Account 5,805,990.91 
Net Profit for the past Half-year ... ove one 9,156,177.17 
Yen 1,182,590,942.55 
¥ 
h A nt— 
Investments in Public Securities and Debentures  286,046,655.70 
Bills discounted, Loans, Advances, etc.  ... eos one 299,950 262.72 
Bills receivable and other Sums due to the Bank ... van ..  471,487,935.19 
Bullion and Foreign Money ... 6,905 899.45 
Bank’s Premises, Properties, Furniture, etc.  ... 17,918,175.28 
Yen 1,182,530,942.55 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
Dr. 
To Reserve Fund ... 3,000,000.00 
To Dividend— 
‘yen 6.00 per Share for, 1,000,000 Shares.» 
To lance carried forward to next Account ... ooo 942,168. 
Yen 
Y 
Cr. 
By Balance brought forward Sist December, 1925 ... --. 5,805,990.91 
By Net Profit for the Half-year ended 30th June, 1926 ... — ... 9,156,177.17 
(After making pi for Bad and Doubtful Debts, Rebate 
on Bills, etc.) 
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The Saturday Review 


“ Standard” Poets—LEWIS CARROLL 


““* The time has come,’ the Walrus said, 
‘To talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing-wax— 
Of cabbages—and kings.’ ’’ 
—Alice through the Looking-Glass. 


So we may be excused if we ask you to have a talk about 
the future of your boy. There is a Wonder Land in store 
for him if you equip him well for the battle of life. To do 
this you must give him the best education you can. But 
education is expensive these days. Let us help you while 
the boy is young to provide against the day when the final 
years of education are so costly. 


By means of THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS POLICY of 
THE STANDARD you can secure 


(1) £100 a year for 5 years when the boy attains 13, 14 
and 15, or any selected age. 

(2) Cessation of all payments should the parent die. 

(3) Return of all premiums should the child die—or 

(4) Transfer of the benefit to another child. 

Write for an explanatory leaflet of this excellent Policy 


“AE3” to 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(Established 1826). 


Head Office: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH 

LONDON - 110 CANNON ST., E.C.4, and 
15a PALL MALL, S.W.1. 

DUBLIN - - + 59 DAWSON STREET. 


INCOME TAX RELIEF 


RECLAIMS prepared, recovery can be made for six years. 
LIABILITIES and Returns dealt with. 
ADVICE given on all TAX matters. 


G. M. EMERY, P.A.S.I. (late Inland Revenue), 
41 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 


Please calh, write or ’phone. Regent 3001. Clients visited. 


WA 


ARS VIVENDI 


TREATMENT 


For all difficulties in Breathing, including Asthma, Nose, Throat 
and Voice Troubles, Children and Adults. 
Particulars from 


MR. ARTHUR LOVELL, 
94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1 


The 
Yachting Monthly 
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The Saturday Review 


0 October 1926 


Kinemas 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme) 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. November 1, 2, and 3 
NORMAN KERRY and LIONEL BARRYMORE in 

“THE BARRIER” 


From Rex Beach’s Novel. 


TOM MOORE and BESSIE LOVE in 
“THE SONG AND DANCE MAN,” etc. 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday. November 4, 5, and 6 
JACK PICKFORD and LOUISE FAZENDA in 


“THE BAT” 
From the Great Mystery Play 


HARRY CAREY in 
“THE MAN FROM RED GULCH,” etc. 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL 


Theatres 


(OURT THEATRE, Sloane Sq., S.W. Sloane 5137 (2 lines) 
Nightly at 8.15. Mats. Wed., Thurs. and Sat. 2.15 


Eden Phillpott’s Comedy, 


THE FARMER’S WIFE 
THIRD YEAR AND LONDON’S LONGEST RUN 


Ger. 4032. 


KINGSWAY THEATRE 
EVERY EVENING at 8.15. 
MATINEES : WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 2.15. 


Ibsen’s ROSMERSHOLM 
EVANS CHARLES CARSON 


FORTUNE THEATRE, Drury Lane. Regent 1307 
TO-DAY at 2.30 and 8.30 (LAST TWO PERFORMANCES) 


A MONTH IN THE COUNTRY 
A Comedy by TurcEnev. 
TUESDAY NEXT, Nov. 2, at 8.30. THE CRADLE SONG; 
THE LOVER. Two Comedies by SIERRA 


Literary 


ITERARY: Novels, Children’s Stories, Poems, Plays, etc., 
wanted for volume publication by Claude Stacey, Ltd., 27 
Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 


YPEWRITING.—Miss S. Ruth Speakman, 12 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, W.C.2, Gerrard 6179. Work received from 
country and abroad. 


Miscellaneous 


‘YORKSHIRE STONE PAVING for Garden Paths and Lily 
Ponds, rectangular or crazy for rustic work, steps and wall 
coping, rockery.—Geo. Vint & Bros., Quarry Owners, Idle, 

Bradford, Yorks. 


‘ 
Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 30.10.1926 
Allen & Unwin Harrap Murray 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann Nash & Grayson 
Basil Blackwell Herbert Jenkins ams Press 
Oates & Wash- Stoughton Putnam's 
rne ge Routled, 

Chapman & Hall Hurst & Blackett Songeet | 

Collins Hutchineon Selwyn & Blount 
Dent SP.CK. 

Fisher Unwin egan Paul Stanley Paul 
Foulis Macmillan The Bodiey Head 
Grant Richards Melrose Ward, Lock 
Gyldenda!l Mills & Boon Werner Laurie 


tg Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon —gyg 


and BRITISH INDIA Co.'s 


P - O Passenger and Freight Services. 


Under Contract with H.M. Government 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA 


Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. House, 14 Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W.1; Freight or General Business: 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 
BI. Agents, GRAY, DAWES & CO., 122 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C 


Miscellaneous 


OOKS.—Dickens. Biographical Edition, 1902, 19 vols., 

£5 5s.; The Dickensian, 1905-1920, £5 5s.; Tales from 

Blackwood, 36 vols., £4 4s.; Blackwood’s Ancient Classics 
for English Readers, 28 vols., 50s.; Waite’s Mysteries of Magic, 
1897, 35s.; Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, 2 
vols., extra illustrated, 1869, £3 3s.; Casanova’s Memoirs in 
French, 42s., in English, 36s. (pub. £3 3s.); Oscar Wilde’s 
Lady Windermere’s Fan, 1903, 21s.; Rousseau’s Confessions, 
illustrated and privately printed, 2 vols., 24s.; Memoirs of 
Barras, 4 vols., 50s.; Solon’s Art of the Old English Potter, 
large paper, £2 2s.; Davis, Chelsea Old Church, limited 
edition on hand-made paper (pub. 52s. 6d.), new, 21s.; Allan's 
Bookhunter at Home (pub. 21s.), new, 10s. 6d.; Lord Lytton’s 
Works, Knelworth edition, 40 vols. £3 10s.; Arabian Nights, 
French Text, 16 vols., half morocco, Paris, 1911, very fine, 
£12 12s.; English Text, illustrated by Brangwyn, large paper, 
6 vols., £6 68; Tolstoy’s Collected Plays, new (pub. 10s. 6d.), 
5s. 6d.; Max Beerbohm’s Bodley Booklets, Nos. 1 and 2, v 
rare, £10 10s.; Smollett’s Works, 7 vols., new (pub. 35s.), 
25s.; Shakespeare’s Treatment of Love and Marriage and other 
essays, new (pub. 10s. 6d.), 6s. 6d.; Memoirs of the Master of 
the Russian Ballet, new (pub. 2is.), 9s. 6d.; Arthur Machen’s 
Collected Works, Caerleon Edition, new (pub. £9 9s.), £5; 
Ovid’s Love Books, translated by Lewis May, illustrated by 
Bosschén, 30s.; The Philosophy of Nietzche by Chatterton Hill, 
new (pub. 15s.), 8s. 6d. If you want a book and have failed to 
find it elsewhere try us. We have a stock of 100,000 volumes. 
BOOKS WANTED for cash or exchange: Housman, Shrop- 
shire Lad, 1896; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; The Jungle Books, 
1894-95; Voltaire’s La Pucelle, 2 vols., 1899; Belloc, Bayeux 
Tapestry; Firbank’s Cardinal Pirelli.—Baxer’s Great Boox- 
sHoP, 14-16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


EVONSHIRE CREAM CHEESES, consisting solely of 

cream without milk or preservatives; unique process; deli- 

cious, nourishing, nerve feeding, chill preventing ; better and 
nicer than codliver oil. Supplied weekly to the Duchess of Atholl, 
the Dowager Marchioness of Bristol, the Ladies Sligo, Cunliffe, 
Knowles, etc. 2s. 10d., including postage.—Mrs. S. Conyers, 
Bridestowe, Devon. 


NYONE having old globes depicting the Earth and Stars 

in cases (cricket ball size), old needlework and unframed 

samplers earlier than 1826 and miniature portraits prior to 
same date please write Lieut.-Col. Castle, Hobbs Barton, Fram- 
field, Sussex. 


Hotels 


OTEL ELIZABETH, 12 Craven Hill Gardens, Lancaster 

Gate. One minute from Hyde Park. From 3} guineas; 

12s. 6d. per day; 8s. 6d. bed and breakfast. Paddington 
1734. 


ESTCLIFF-ON-SEA. Very comfortable board resi- 
dence overlooking sea. Terms moderate for winter 
months.—Mrs. Chad, 10 Seaforth Road, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


OARD RESIDENCE. Well-appointed residence at Syden- 

ham Hill. Every comfort. Garage. ‘Phone. Constant 

hot water. Vacancies now. Apply to the Resident Pro- 
prietress, 1 Sydenham Hill, S.E.26. 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 
parish of 8,000 people, by sending cast-off clothing, boots, 
or “rummage” of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. 


Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 
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Famous for 
Easy Starting 


DIARRHEA, COLIC 


AND OTHER 
BOWEL COMPLAINTS 


A Tree Palliative in NEURALGIA 
TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT 


Tho Pat ter 


COUGHS, GOLDS 
Catarrh, Asthma, 


Of all Chemists, 1/3 & 3/- 


| THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 


__30 October 19% 


A yreee which does not Depreciat, 


Endowment Assurance provides a means 9 

saving which for convenience and advantage 

is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is Lif 
Assurance combined with Investment, 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO.,LTD, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted, 


DARLINGTON’'S HANDBOOKS 


60 I!lustrations. Maps & Plans, 7/6 | 100 Iliustrations Mavs & Plans,7/§ 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


60 Iu zations, Mane Plans. 6/- Maps & 


2). PARI, VALLEY 2/- - - THE FRENCH RIVIERA 
2/- ZURICH & THE ENGADINE 2/-_ MORITZ, PORTREINA,SAMODEN 


Visitors to Edinburgh, Glasgow, .— Eastbourne, Hastings, Si. 
Leonards, Worthing, Bournemouth xeter, a Paignton, Ex. 
mouth, Sid h, Tei h Dawlish, Plymouth, artmouth, Dart- 
moor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly Isles, 
St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, Lynton, Minehead, 
Bideford, Wye Valley, Severr Vallev. Bath, Weston- -super-Mare, Mal 
vern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, Cheltenham, Llandrindod, Bala, 
Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, ‘Aberystwith, ~~ Barmouth, 
Dolgelley, Harlech, Criccieth, Pwilheli, Llandudno, Rhyl, Conway, 
Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, Bangor, Carnarvon, 
Beddgelert, Snowdon, Festiniog, Trefriw, y-coed, 
Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads, Buxton, Matlock, Ne 
Isle of Wight, and ~ wae Islands, should use DARLINGTON’ 
HANDBOOKS, 2/- each 

Llangollen—Darlington & Co. London—Simpkin’s. Paris and New 

York—Brentano’s. Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


ENGLISH REVIEW 


Correspondence 
Current Comments 


The Economic Crisis in Great Britain 
PROF. CHARLES SAROLEA 


The Riddle of the Cecils JAMES JOHNSTON 
From the Byways of a Party E. G. MARKHAM 
The Future of Persia. SIR T. COMYN PLATT 


Civilization and Politics 
SIR BAMFYLDE FULLER 


The Canadian Nation 
CAPT. T. B. TRAPPES-LOMAX 


Pictures Unsold and Songs Uneeeg LYNCH 


Music and Poetry LEONARD SCHAPIRO 
Psycho-Analysis J. SHAW BOLTON, M.D., D.Sc. 
Bromide Corner D. B. WYNDHAM LEWIS 
“Says Sergeant Murphy” A. P. GARLAND 
The Road to Srinagar JOHN J. WILLOUGHBY 


Henry Ford—Industrial Philosopher 
DE CHANCE 


obb’s Farm KIRK 


A Pierhead Jum mp 
LT.-GEN. SIR A. GORDON, K.C.B. 


Poetry—Theatre—Books 


STORIES : 


Offices: 4 DEAN'S YARD, WESTM: INSTER, $.W.1. Published by Eyre and 
Spottiswoode (Publications) Ltd. Gest Harding 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. Maxse. November, 1926. Price 3s. net. 


Episodes of the Month 
The Betrayal of the Working Man 

By the Duke of NORTHUMBERLAND, K.G 
Canada’s Destiny By ANGLO-CANADIAN 


Bolshevik v.. Ultramontane i in Mexico 
By H. E. M  STUTFIELD 


Lee-on-the-Solent—A Transplantation 
By LORD KILLANIN 


On the Namsen By Miss FRANCES PITT 


The Last Glimpse of Greek Poetry 
By HUGH MACNAGHTEN (Vice-Provost of Eton) 


“Purely Industrial” By IAN D. COLVIN 
Up the Yangtze By Lady SUSAN TOWNLEY 


The Tourist and Great | Britain 
By CHARLES WATNEY 


Sir John Hawkins as a Justice of the Peace 
By Mrs. ERIC GEORGE 


An Austrian Triumph over Bolshevism 


By V. W. GERMAINS 
The Soft Tongue By A. C. G. HASTINGS 


Delusions Concerning Deer Forests 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER MACRAE 


Back to Bimetallism By J. F. DARLING, C.B.E. 
Correspondence Section 


Theatre Manners 


8 JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


Printed for the Proprietors, Tug Saturpay Review, Lro., 
Paul, in the County of London, by Hexsert Rglacn, Lrp., 


9 King Street, 


Covent Garden (Telephone : 


Gerrard 3157, two lines), in the Parish of St. 


Eyot Works, St. Peter’s Square, London, W.6; “Saturday, October 30, 1926 
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